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Thin Ice 


F all the forces which the Government can bring to bear upon 

the national economy, the budget is nowadays well understood 
to be the most potent. It sets the framework within which all other 
economic policies must fit ; and the shaping of this framework each 
year is the Government’s most important economic act. Unfortunately, 
the more widely these truisms are understood, the less are the chances, 
it seems, that this vital economic process will be decided by economic 
considerations and the more is it likely to be dominated by politics. 
The risk that next week’s budgeting will be narrowly political has 
been increased by the electoral deadlock ; yet never was there greater 
need for wide economic statesmanship, for courageous objectivity 
removed from the mere exigencies of party politics. 


Though the budget is the most potent means of changing the 
shape of the national economy, it cannot produce large changes 
quickly ; if such changes are to be effective before Marshall Aid ends 
in 1952, they must be envisaged in the budgeting of 1950. So, too, 
must the adjustments which will be forced on British industry if and 
when the Government gives ground—as it may soon have to do— 
to rising demands that it should permit a wider convertibility 
of sterling. During this year and next, greater freedom of trade may 
be expected to join with the ending of the seller’s market and the 
rehabilitation of German and Japanese industry to intensify 
competition in all markets, including the home market. If British 
industry is to be toughened in time to meet these strains, now is the 
moment to set the plans in motion. 


Now, moreover, is the time to survey afresh the whole pattern 
of economic and fiscal policy, for only now are the domestic policies 
of the past four years beginning to show their real effects. During 
these years the nation has been enjoying the first comforts and 
anticipating the fuller promises of the welfare state without having 
to bear, and without even being able to appraise, their true cost. 
These policies were launched in a period when there was almost 
bound to be full employment, when over-employment was and is a 
greater risk than under-employment, and when their natural reper- 
cussions upon British costs and upon the balance of payments were 
absorbed or obscured by a generous stream of North American gifts 
and by the fact that the non-dollar world hungered for sterling goods 
at almost any price. It is only now, as these easy conditions begin 
to wane, that the British people will measure and start to pay the 
real price of the social services which they demanded. It is only now 
that the searing effects of penal taxation upon the natural sources 
of initiative, efficiency and venture capital will begin to show their 
first effects upon the standard of living. 


These are among the reasons why this coming budget, which 


- ould be. the means of preparing to grapple with the many problems 
that are emerging, demands a new order of economic 


It is not on this plane, however, that most of the preliminary forecasts 
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and discussions have been pitched. Everywhere it seems 
to be taken for granted that next Tuesday’s budget will 
be more bedevilled by narrow party politics than any of 
its recent predecessors. A demeaning cyriicism, which 
has been spreading among observers of all parties, 
dismisses all lofty appeals as “ unrealistic ” or politically 
“impossible.” Certainly it is true that public opinion 
has been so sheltered from economic realities in recent 
years (and for that the Opposition is not much less to 
be blamed than the Government) that any new approach 
would require great courage. In particular, so long as 
the cardinal precept of political “realism” is that 
nothing must be done that might conceivably alter 
the existing pattern and level of employment, there can 
be no major change in the character of economic policy. 
If to this overriding political condition there is added 
the assumption (which Sir Stafford Cripps has often 
affirmed) that there is no scope for any major reduction 
in Government expenditure, then indeed is it politically 
“impossible ” perceptibly to change the shape of the 
national economy by any deliberate act short of draconian 
controls, or to help it to meet sterner economic 
conditions as they emerge in the world. 


* 


On such political hypotheses, the only feasible policy 
is the present policy, and that is now seen to rest upon 
the thin ice of the fast-thawing wage freeze. Here is 
the Chancellor’s dilemma. To stave off the collapse of 
this foundation calls for tax concessions or increased 
subsidies ; to grant them may give rise to further 
inflation and thus make the eventual collapse the more 
certain. If Government expenditure were not already 
at astronomical levels, there might be room for con- 
cessions financed by additional taxation of luxury 
expenditure and by steepening the progression of direct 
taxation ; but even the Chancellor now admits that the 
practicable limits of taxation have been reached, if not 
surpassed. No addition to taxation can now come to the 
Chancellor’s rescue ; it would be met either at the 
expense of savings or by economies in consumption of 
the most heavily taxed goods—notably beer and 
tobacco. Nor does there seem to be much scope for the 
Government to appeal to disgruntled trade unionists by 
some purely political gesture aimed at profits or capital. 
Any such move would blatantly disregard the fact that 
its direct economic consequences would weaken rather 
than strengthen the forces of disinflation. But even in 
this direction, the possibility of any dramatic action is 
presumably ruled out by the slenderness of the 
Government’s majority. 

Thus the room for budgetary manoeuvre is narrowly 
circumscribed by the hard fact that in fiscal affairs, as 
in economic affairs, the easy postwar phase is over. 
Expenditure is rising while the yield of revenue is falling. 
The immediate prospect was surveyed in some detail 
in The Economist four weeks ago, and there is no need 
now to recapitulate or revise the estimates given then. 
The main picture is clear. In the coming year, 
expenditure “above the line” will be about £3,450 
million, without allowing anything extra for supple- 
mentary votes. Ordinary revenue, on the existing basis 
of —. is unlikely to surpass £ 33850 | million. Even 
on most estimation, the ive 
surplus “ above the line ” will be much below the Laso 
million realised last year. Some reduction might be 
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admitted without running any desperate risk of further 
inflation. But the “Economic Survey” shows that 
the surplus in 1950 will not be enough (together 
with the growth of the National Insurance Fund) to 
make good the deficiency in private savings. The budget 
surplus, together with the accumulations of the 
insurance funds and private savings, has to finance the 
investment programme at home and a small net invest- 
ment abroad. To do so without further inflation, the 
contribution from private savings would have to rise by 
27 per cent in 1950, whereas it fell by 26 per cent in 
1949. 

Thus, if the Government accepts the estimates of 
the “Economic Survey,” it has not, strictly speaking, 
any free margin at all for even minor tax reliefs—except 
such reliefs as a cut in the beer duty (which might 
actually increase the yield of taxation by checking the 
decline in consumption) or such as might be financed by 
economies in subsidies. On the contrary, a close 
adherence to the formula for disinflation professed in 
the past would require measures to augment the budget 
surplus, merely to keep the economy on a roughly even 
keel. If the Chancellor still has any regard for his past 
professions, he would have to admit that any budget 
which offered concessions in the hope of persuading the 
unions to go slow in their wage demands would have to 
be several degrees less austere than those of the past two 
years. 

* 


A budget fashioned within the narrow limits set by 
the so-called “ realities” of politics would be patently 
inadequate. But this very fact could strengthen the hand 
of a Chancellor determined to shake off the fetters of 
party politics. To gain time by popular budgeting 
might or might not be politically advantageous to the 
Government, but it would certainly be dangerous for 
the country. The ice must give way eventually, and 
then the whole superstructure of rigid wages and artificial 
prices and of policies which seek at all costs to avoid 
any transitional unemployment, will begin to break up as 
rising costs undermine Britain’s position in an 
increasingly competitive world market. 

A statesmanlike approach—or even one which took 
the long view of party political interests—would begin 
the dismantling process now. It would squarely face 
the fact that the policy of the bare minimum of disinfla- 
tion (deliberately kept short of the real disinflationary 
dose which would give the British economy room to 
move) and of sustained overfull employment is a 
prescription for economic paralysis and the loss of all 
the natural resilience which a healthy economy should 
possess. ie. eens aamngalon has tia Ms iets. are 
greatly aggravated when Government expenditures 
force taxation to the very limits of taxable capacity. 
Present policies and the automatic increases in the 
demands of the existing social services mean that 
taxation must remain indefinitely at these crushing levels. 
Public authorities now absorb in central and local 
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no suggestion of economies designed to produce any 
perceptible reduction in this ratio ; on the contrary, the 
Government’s apologies for imposing any discipline at 
all demonstrate that the promised pause is merely pour 
mieux sauter. 

Such is the prescription of party politics. Yet, 
especially at this ending of the postwar phase of easy 
trading and liberal external aid, the Chancellor has a 
duty to the community which transcends party appeals, 
precarious though the electoral and parliamentary 
balance may be. He has a duty to appraise these policies 
afresh, and to explain their implications objectively and 


A Policy 


HE Russians show some signs of passing through a 

phase of “ giddiness through success.” There is 
certainly more evidence of over-confidence than of 
apprehension in their sabre rattling in Germany, the 
incitement of European Communism to new violence 
and the detailed plans for sabotage and disruption 
throughout South East Asia. Nor is it difficult to under- 
stand the reasons for this new mood of assurance. The 
Communist victory in China was its starting point ; but 
it has been steadily reinforced by the appalling confusion 
and disarray into which the defeat of Chiang Kai-shek 
plunged American diplomacy. 

It was an unfortunate historical accident that the 

debacle in China coincided with a period of intense 
division between Democrat and Republican. Up to the 
time of President Truman’s electoral triumph in 1948 the 
main issues of foreign policy had been concerned with 
Europe, and the President, lacking control of Congress, 
worked closely and continuously with leading Repub- 
licans, Senator Vandenberg at their head. The autumn 
elections of 1948 restored Democratic majorities in both 
Houses of Congress; bi-partisanship grew steadily 
weaker, a process accelerated by the serious illness and 
withdrawal of Senator Vandenberg. This was the situa- 
tion into which the Communist triumph in China burst 
with such explosive force. The Republicans, who had 
been waiting for an issue upon which to attack the 
President, took up the Chinese disaster with fierce satis- 
faction. Soon their extremists were embellishing the 
tale of the State Department’s failure with sinister 
accounts of the Communist influence that had made it 
possible. The attack, which began more or less within 
the bounds of reasonable discussion, d rated into 
the hysteria and unreason of the M y witch-hunt. 
When, above all, sober analysis and a careful redrafting 
of policy were needed in the State Department and in 
Congress, the air was acrid with the fires prepared for 
offending Democrats. The free world, dependent 
upon America for leadership, looked on aghast ; the 
Kremlin took comfort and issued new battle orders. 

The disruption which seemed imminent in the 
western camp has mercifully been checked. For this 
much of the credit must go to the American Secretary 
of State, Mr Acheson, who, in the midst of a campaign 
of vilification, steadfastly carried on with the policy 
that should have been adopted by all branches of the 
American Government—the calm appraisal of past errors 
and the attempt to deduce from them a new policy to 
meet new conditions. In a series of outstanding 
speeches, crowned by the address given at Berkeley, 
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frankly. There can be little doubt what the objective 
conclusion would be. The true social costs of main- 
taining overfull, as distinct from full, employment, and 
of keeping social expenditure based on perfectionist 
standards at the very limits of taxable capacity, are 
bound to be disproportionately high. When these costs 
are fully shouldered by the British people and British 
industry—as soon, at last, they will have to be—they 
may prove shatteringly high. They may be just 
supportable in good economic weather. But the nation, 
with the Chancellor’s guidance, ought now to be 
thinking of what could happen if the weather changes. 


for Asia? 


California, and devoted wholly to the problem of 
American policy in Asia, Mr Acheson has recently 
attempted to put before the American people the frame- 
work of an effective foreign policy, based not upon panic 
fear but upon logic and good sense. 


* 


His effort would, however, have come to little had 
not the President and the more responsible Republican 
leaders realised just in time that their disagreements 
were bringing about chaos. In the midst of a painful 
illness, Senator Vandenberg found time and courage to 
write a letter to Mr Hoffman, recalling the principles of 
bi-partisanship and reminding the American people that 
the free world’s survival depended wholly upon effective 
American leadership. The President, in return, wel- 
comed the letter warmly and made two appointments of 
vital importance. Mr Cooper, Republican ex-Senator 
from Kentucky, and Mr John Foster Dulles, second only 
to Senator Vandenberg as adviser upon foreign affairs, 
were invited to serve as consultants to the State Depart- 
ment. With these appointments, the President implicitly 
admitted that a bi-partisan foreign policy had once 
again become a major concern of the Administration. 


It is clear that the first aim of the new team must 
be to establish a common purpose in American policy 
towards Asia. Unity in Asian policy will be the test of 
the new arrangement ; happily, there is good reason to 
suppose that it will be brought about. Mr Dulles’s 
influence is likely to be decisive in this issue. In his 
statement accepting the President’s invitation he said: 

Secretary Acheson, in his recent California speeches, 
discussed the nature of Soviet-American tensions in terms 
that were profound and enlightening and with which I am 
in full accord. 

There is thus at least a chance that the policy proposed 
in general terms by the Secre of State in recent 
weeks will now become the foundation for deal- 
ing with the troubled world of Asia. 

The policy is based upon three principles, of which 
the first determines the rest. It is, quite simply, that a 
vast revolution is in progress among the peoples of Asia, 
who aim to secure national independence and economic 
and social advance. Both these aims are entirely con- 
sistent with the designs of American policy and both, in 
their genuine forms, can count upon American interest 
and support. Mr Acheson clearly does not shirk the 
more radical aspects of this vast revolution. He supports 
the Asian people not only in their desire for indepen- 
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dence, but also in more controversial aims such as better 
education and “more widespread ownership of the 
land.” To this general principle there is one exception. 
The Chinese revolution has been side-tracked by the 
Communists into the blind alley of Soviet domination. 
The American aim is, therefore, modified. Recognition 

and trade must depend upon the new regime’s accepting 
certain minimum standards of international behaviour. 
The Secretary of State would be ready, no doubt, to 
accept the representative of Communist China in the 
United Nations—and here Mr Dulles agrees with him— 
but only if the Chinese attempt no adventures in south- 
east Asia, and if they are ready to trade on a basis of 
mutual respect. 


With this one exception, the United States supports 
the new Asian states wholeheartedly in their desire for 
independence. The two remaining principles of 
American policy cover the methods by which American 
support and sympathy can become practically effective. 
First, the United States will be ready to adapt its assist- 
ance to accord most fully with local needs. As Mr 
Acheson proposed in his speech at Berkeley, American 
aid 


must be within the prudent capabilities of [American] 
it must be fitted into the responsibilities of others and it 
must be within the prudent capabilities of American 
resources. 
It was with this aim in mind that the Secretary of State 
first sent his Ambassador-at-large, Dr Jessup, to survey 
the Asian scene and to preside over a conference of 
American envoys at Bangkok; then he established a 
technical mission under the former head of the ECA 
Mission to China, Mr R. Allen Griffin, to determine 
by local surveys what type of aid was needed at once. 


This may be called the short term principle—to 
revive confidence and hope by injecting into the Asian 
situation the immediate help needed to stay internal 
disintegration or hold back Communist infiitration. As 
a policy it leads without noticeable transition to the 
second longer term principle, that the development of 
Asia’s economic and social resources should be assisted 
by the free nations working in concert, offering not oniy 
economic aid, but also their technical and administrative 
resources and fitting their programmes into the larger 
framework of the United Nations. 


* 


This, then, is the ground plan of an American policy 
for Asia upon which a bi-partisan edifice may now be 
built. Since it is barely issued—certainly not fully 
armed—from Mr Acheson’s brain, it is perhaps too early 
to judge of its likely success. It is enough at this stage 
to be grateful that anything like a policy has emerged 
at all after Mr McCarthy’s “ night of the long knives.” 
Yet a bi-partisan policy for Asia sets the pattern not 
only for the United States but for the rest of the free 
nations. They in turn must consider the new lead that 


they are being given and assess its strength and 
weakness. 


The shortcomings are obvious enough. In the first 
place, there has as yet been no fundamental discussion 
of the issues between the powers most closely concerned. 
It is almost a truism to say that the closest possible 


co-operation between the United States and the British . 


Commonwealth is essential to the success of western 
policy in Asia, yet the form of such co-operation has not 
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been considered so far. Mr Acheson has expressed his 
interest in the Commonwealth Conference which is to 
meet in Sydney next month to discuss economic 
assistance to south-east Asia—the Spender Plan—and 
to which other interested powers such as France and 
Holland are apparently to be invited. But it is to be 
hoped that American “ interest” will be quickly trans- 
formed into participation. 


A further difficulty lies in the comparative inadequacy 
of the resources available for 4 forward policy in Asia. 
The United States can call upon $100 million voted by 
Congress for use in the Far East ; their Export-Import 
Bank can make available some sizeable loans (such as the 
$100 million recently granted to Indonesia), and there 
are some remainders of unspent ECA funds that can 
perhaps be used. Hopes that considerable funds would 
be available under the President’s Point Four policy of 
technical assistance have been damped first by the small 
figure proposed—$45 million—and then by the action 
of the House of Representatives in halving it. Hitherto, 
the bulk of outside aid to Asia has taken the form of 
Britain’s releases of sterling balances, but these releases 
have gone mainly to assist India and may in future be 
cut. Thus the policy for Asia lacks the elements that 
were the backbone of the Marshall Plan—the estimates 
of need and the estimates of available assistance. 


* 


The gravest difficulty, however, lies with the recipients 
themselves. The debacle in China showed that no 
amount of aid can help a regime unable to help itself. 
In the short run, the free nations have no choice. They 
must deal with what they have—whether it is the 
wavering regime of Bao Dai or the inexperienced 
centralising politicians of Jakarta. The policy of imme- 
diate support—for instance, the American arms now 
arriving in Indo-China or the $10 million granted to 
Siam for rearmament—is undoubtedly correct and essen- 
tial. But, in the longer run, the free world cannot afford 
a repetition of the Chinese debacle, in which a govern- 
ment committed fully to national independence lost the 
support of the people because its economic and social 
outlook was too conservative and static. The greatest 
difficulty underlying Mr Acheson’s admirable analysis 
of Asian nationalism lies in the fact that the new 
nationalist regimes are not necessarily committed to those 
economic and social changes which are as much a genuine 
Asian aspiration as independence itself. With Com- 
munism pressing down upon the frontiers of south-east 
Asia, nationalism is not enough. Mr Acheson has 
recognised this fact, but neither the United States nor 
its western associates have as yet any very clear idea 
what conclusions should be drawn from it. 


Certain points are obvious. The Bao Dai regime 
cannot hope to win sufficient support unless the French 
go much further in transferring genuine sovereignty to 
Viet Nam. The Americans have also shown some aware- 
ness in recent months that more direct supervision of 
the aid they give may be n Stern notes have 


been sent to both the Philippines and to South Korea 
deploring the local mismanagement of economic 
assistance. But these exceptions do not add up to 2 
consistent picture of the type of Asian regime which 
is capable of fulfilling its people’s aspirations not only 
to independence but to economic advance as well. Nor 
do they suggest the most effective way in which the out- 
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side powers can help to bring such regimes into being. 

The struggle in Asia will be long. The free nations 
are accepting a challenge that will last a generation and 
more. So far they have done little more than recognise 
that a policy is necessary and they are fortunate that the 
American Foreign Secretary has stated its broad outline 
in so clear and so comprehensive a form. But if their 
co-operation must last over the decades, it must begin 
to be effective at once. In strict realism, the Sydney 
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Conference should include American representatives and 
should make a frontal attack upon the three main 
problems—unity of general policy, the scale of resources 
available for aid, and the best methods of outside 
influence and guidance to be applied in each individual 
case. The Communists have already held such a council 
of war with their trade union leaders in Peking. It is 
now for the free nations to embark upon a council no less 
resolute and well prepared for defence and peace. 


The Mathematics of Security 


TS first article in this series put forward the 
argument that if the “cold war” is to be won— 
that is to say, if another killing and shooting war is to 
be avoided—there will have to be a higher state of 
military preparedness on the part of Britain than used 
to be thought necessary in time of peace. In the second 
article it was argued that the needs of strategy, when 
translated into terms of military formations, involve an 
expansion of the front-line strength of the Army from 
about five to at least ten divisions, that the functions 
of the RAF should be to provide a first-class fighter force 
and a tactical—but not a strategic—bomber force, and 
that the Royal Navy should concentrate primarily on 
protecting the sea lanes from submarines. 


These articles have not stopped to count the cost 
either in men or in money. They have proceeded on 
the assumption that the right way to go about planning 
an effective defence policy—and it cannot be repeated 
too often that “ effective” means one that prevents war 
from breaking out—is grst to attempt an assessment of 
what is needed, on a minimum basis, without frills, and 
from that to deduce what the cost would be. This is 
the opposite of the usual procedure, which is first to 
fix a sum of money that the country could “ afford,” 
and a manpower budget that it would “ tolerate,” and 
from these data to deduce how large the armed forces 
can be. That may be appropriate for defence in vacuo, 
but it is absurd when, as now, the potential enemy 
has named himself, when the alliances are ranged and 
when the risk can be calculated with some precision. 
Yet the question of cost remains, and it is with this that 
the present (and final) article is concerned. 


The problem of manpower is by and large the 
problem of the Army. The Royal Navy, which in the 
coming year will contain less than three per cent of 
national servicemen, has few recruiting difficulties and 
its manpower ceiling is actually to be reduced by 
13,000 to a total of 127,000. The RAF is much more 
dependent on national service and in the coming year 
national servicemen will constitute about 35 per cent 
of its strength. But the RAF is not a consumer of man- 
power on anything like the scale of the Army, and 
although it has a considerable problem in training men for 
skilled tasks, it has, according to the Secretary of State, 
succeeded in increasing the strength of its front-line 
formations by economies elsewhere. Moreover, if 
defence policy is co-ordinated with the United States in 
such a way as to keep the demands of Bomber and 
Transport Commands to a minimum, there does not 
seem on the face of it any necessity for a major expansion 


in the total strength of the RAF—although there is a 
continuous need to increase the front-line strength. 


The Army presents a much more bewildering 
problem. The British Army of today is a very large 
force. In the coming year it will contain some 180,000 
regular troops, about 170,000 national servicemen and 
about 70,000 colonial and Gurkha troops. Yet out of 
a force of well over 400,000 men it is apparently im- 
possible on the existing organisation to produce more 
than five or six divisions. Moreover, although expendi- 
ture on War Office account (which excludes contracts 
placed through the Ministry of Supply) is running at 
£300 million, the divisions which are in existence have 
hardly advanced at all in fire power or mobility since 
1945, except for a small supply of new tanks and some 
reorganisation of artillery support. 


10’- an issue 


for Editor 





IN the British Museum 
: Library are files of the * British Mercury,’ 
a journal published in the 18th century by the Sun 
Fire Office. 


Old minutes of the Sun shed interesting light on 
journalistic customs of those days, for it was recorded 
in 1710, ‘ that David Jones do write our paper and 
that he be allowed 10s. per paper.’ The *‘ Mercury’ 
provided valuable commentary on current affairs 
50 years before the first of our national newspapers 
appeared. 


Upon such foresight was founded the tradition of 
the Sun Insurance Office for leadership in public 
service through the medium of insurance. 
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On a purely mathematical basis an army of between 
420,000 and 460,000 could produce a force of ten 
divisions with their ancillary troops. A mathematical 
calculation does not, however, take account of the Army’s 
two main difficulties. In the first place, it is undertaking 
a number of static garrison duties which make it im- 
possible to concentrate military units into mobile 
formations. In the second place, nearly half the British 
troops are national servicemen undergoing eighteen 
months’ military service, of whom perhaps only a third 
are really fit for duty in front-line formations. It has 
already been argued that great efforts should be 
made to overcome the first disadvantage by handing 
over static police duties, as far as possible, to local forces, 
even where this involves greater financial assistance to 
colonial governments. But the second problem is much 
more intractable. On the one hand, the 180,000 
regular British troops could not by themselves possibly 
meet the existing strategic commitments, let alone 
undertake the expansion and reorganisation which, it 
has been argued, is essential to winning the “ cold war.” 
On the other hand, to double their numbers by calling 
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up youths for eighteen months’ national service produces 
only a slight accession to the front-line strength and 
enormously increases the static commitments of the 
regulars for training, administration and welfare. 


There are three possible ways out of this dilemma. 
One method would be to introduce a system of selective 
service whereby, say, 50 per cent of the present intake 
of national servicemen were selected by ballot for a 
three-year engagement instead of for eighteen months. 
This would provide the same number of national 
servicemen serving at any one time, and it would have 
the advantage that they would be fit for duty in mobile 
formations for at least two-thirds of their period of 
service, and that fewer regular troops would have to 
be tied down on training and administrative duties. 
The Government have explicitly rejected this course as 
being impracticable and there is a strong feeling in 
Britain that an arbitrary method of selection such as the 
ballot is unfair. However a glance at the present selec- 
tion method, which results in the deferment or 
exemption of nearly half the eighteen-year-old youth of 
the country, on grounds of occupation, shows that there 
is a haphazard form of selective service in operation at 
the moment. 

The second and more drastic method is to raise the 
period of national service at its present intake level from 
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eighteen months to three years. This would have the 
effect of doubling both the number of national service- 
men in the Army at any one time and the length of their 
effective employment in front-line formations. The 
obvious disadvantage of this course is that it would 
create a corresponding decrease in the number of young 
men available for productive employment, and that it 
would create a large gap in the lives of the country’s 
youth at an important period of. their lives. 


The third method, which involves far fewer political 
and technical difficulties than the other two and would 
produce better soldiers, though a_ less precisely 
calculable number of them, is to make an all-out effort 
to raise the strength of the regular Army, which is now 
not only not rising, but will begin to show a slight fall 
this year. It is true that the Government have made 
considerable efforts to stimulate recruiting by the use 
of propaganda and improvements in quarters and living 
conditions. But beyond that they have been content to 
ascribe their difficulties to the blessings of full employ- 
ment, and there is a depressing tendency to believe 
that the problem can be solved only when there is again 
a fair measure of unemployment. This may be so, but 
as the accompanying graph shows, there was no 
apparent connection between the level of unemployment 
and the level of recruiting into the Army in the years 
between the wars. If the Government accept the view 
that the only way to win the “cold war” is to have a 
large regular Army, they have no basis for the belief that 
they can wait until there is a slump and pick up recruits 
on the cheap. They must offer competing attractions to 
civil life in a time of full employment and accept the 
fact that to get a large number of regulars will involve 
making soldiering into one of the most profitable and 
well-paid professions in the land—not merely on a par 
with industrial employment, but considerably better. (It 
should be pointed out here that it is the problem of 
expanding the regular Army, not of an_ all-round 
expansion of the services, which is at issue. To raise 
the level of pay for the regular Army is not an automatic 
argument for raising all service pay. The difficulty of 
imposing a differential policy is one more argument for 
a strong Ministry of Defence.) The obvious objection 
to raising the pay of the regular Army has hitherto been 
the policy of wage stablisation, but that objection seems 
likely to be removed by the breakdown of the policy. 
Certainly if there is a significant rise this year in the 
general level of industrial wages, the present scale of 
Army pay will begin to act as a strong deterrent not only 
to recruiting but to staying in the Army at all. 


* 


It is impossible to say exactly what additional financial 
and economic burdens would follow on a more realistic 
and dynamic policy. The Royal Navy must obviously 
spend at the rate of about £200 million until it has 
mastered the technique of anti-submarine defence of 
until the aeroplane has again caught up with the sub- 
marine. It may be that to bring its escort fleet into a 
state of complete readiness will involve a still higher 

iture for a limited period. The budget for the 
is unlikely to go down, but unless the costs of 


ion rise v y there seems no 
reason, on the face of it, why it should go up. The Army 
on the other hand will have to spend more, 
partly on increased pay, on re-equipping its front- 


line formations. It is ble that such increases in 
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the defence budget as would follow on an improved 
and reorganised defence policy would not be as severe 
as the alarmists or the opponents of a forthright defence 
policy have argued, since what is chiefly needed is the 
imposition of an effective joint plan and concentration 
upon the strategic essentials. It is possible that, with 
a sufficiently drastic reorganisation, the increase might 
amount to little more than {100 million a year, or about 
the same as the supplementary estimate for the health 
service which was voted the other day. It might be 
wiser, however, to suppose that a larger sum would be 
asked for and that the total of defence costs would 
amount close to £1,000 million a year. 


This is an enormous sum, which nobody should con- 
template with any complacency. Unquestionably, it 
greatly complicates the already very difficult financial 
problem of the British state, and there are plenty of 
people who will simply rest upon this fact and declare 
that the country cannot afford such a defence budget. 
It is as well to be quite clear what this means. It is 
quite consistent for a pacifist to hold such a view. It 
is equally consistent for a Communist or a fellow- 
traveller. But those who do not fall into either category, 
those who would vote the expenditure for a shooting 
war if matters went so far, are merely being purblind if 
they talk about not “affording” enough defence ex- 
penditure to win the “cold war.” They are, in effect, 
expressing a definite preference for infinitely higher 
expenditures at an early date. Even those who believe 
that the internal salvation of the British state depends 
upon a sharp reduction in the total of government 
expenditure must also believe, if they can think straight, 
that an increase in defence expenditure is necessary to 
its external safety. Eventually there may be a common 
defence budget for the Atlantic Pact nations, and since 
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Britain’s expenditure, relatively to its resources, is the 
highest, this might bring some relief. It is also possible 
—indeed it is vital—that it will eventually be practicable 
to shift the main burden of the ground defence of 
western Europe on to Britain’s continental allies. But, 
as will be argued in a later article, it is not a possibility 
at present, and it is in the present and the immediate 
future that the dangerous period lies. 


Any increase in defence expenditure will inevitably 
bring it into sharp competition with the costs of the 
welfare state. Here also clear thought is necessary. 
In the first place, it is not the cost of wars—past or 
future—that has brought the budget to its present sorry 


pass. The figures were given in an article in The 

Economist of April 1st, but they will bear repeating: 
Defence, 

Social War Pensions 

Services © and National 


Expenditure Debt Charge 


As Percentage of National 
Income 


1920-24 (average) 5-7 2 

1925-29 7 i +e a 135 12-0 
1930-34 i ‘a is “s 10-9 11-0 
1955-38 + és - as 10-1 ll-1 
1949-50 ss is “ ‘a 17-5 12-8 


If the taxpayer’s back is breaking, it is not defence that 
has loaded on any of the last straws. 


Secondly, the modern democratic state may or may 
not be able to survive without spending 174 per cent 
of its income on welfare services. But in the present 
posture of world affairs it certainly cannot survive 
without spending enough to defend itself. In the most 
literal sense, defence expenditure is more necessary to 
the democratic welfare state than the social services 
themselves. 


Stalin the Heretic 


HE single combat between David and Goliath must 

have been an exciting spectacle for those who 
witnessed it, and it has provided for later generations 
an encouraging example of success for the small man 
over the heavyweight. Our sympathies are naturally 
with David, yet many readers of the traditional account 
must have felt sorry, too, for the poor giant ; Goliath is 
indeed a pathetic figure, standing there with his great 
spear, but unable to get to close quarters with his 
antagonist and having his skull split by the impertinent 
slinger. Similarly in the current ideological conflict 
between the Soviet colossus and diminutive Jugoslavia, 
itis hard to refrain from a feeling of pity for the mighty 
autocracy which has so far, for whatever reason, failed 
to get near enough to Tito to liquidate him, and has now 
to endure a most damaging bombardment of doctrinal 
buzz-bombs launched from Belgrade. 


The western world has been preoccupied with the 
question of possible ways of aiding Jugoslavia if it were 
subjected to a Russian military invasion, and it is no 
doubt the fear of world-wide complications that has 
hitherto deterred Russia from using force. But 
pte oi Jugoslavia is on the offensive and it is the 
Kremlin that stands in need of protection. Tito and 


his followers are not content to defend themselves 
against the denunciations of the Cominform; they 
arraign Stalin as a heretic, a leader guilty of deviation 
He is no longer for them the unique 


from the true faith. 


and infallible interpreter of Marx and Lenin; on the 
contrary, he has erred and strayed from their ways like 
a lost sheep and is no more worthy to be called a vozhd. 
The Titoites attack with weapons which neither Mr 
Churchill nor Mr Bevin nor Lord Vansittart can ever 
use, weapons drawn from the Marxist-Leninist armoury. 
Western statesmen may accuse Stalin of such lesser 
offences as aggression, treaty-breaking and enslavement, 
but only the hyloists of Belgrade know how to press 
home the more serious charges of incorrect analysis and 
dialectical ignorance. Méarxist-Leninists are covered 
by the panoply of their theory against all the arguments 
of liberalism—which they know to proceed merely from 
the class interest of capitalist exploitation—but it is 
quite another matter when their own scriptural arsenal 
is turned against them. 


There is, of course, nothing new in criticism -of 
Stalin’s regime from within the Communist camp. 
Trotsky carried on a campaign of opposition for years 
and caused great annoyance in the Kremlin. But he was 
a homeless exile, without any kind of state power and 
with only a handful of followers, often reduced to 
publishing his diatribes against Stalin in the capitalist 
press. Tito, on the other hand, is ruler of a country 
of substantial size and strength, and has the resources 
to provide an adequate sounding-board for verbal blows 
at his adversary. Such, for example, was the election 
speech delivered on March 18th by General Diilas to 
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some 20,000 teachers and students assembled at the 
University of Belgrade and representing the “new 
intelligentsia ” of Tito’s Jugoslavia. The presence of the 
President of the Serbian Academy of Sciences as well as 
of the Rector of the University emphasised the dignity 
and importance of the occasion. 


Before this great concourse, with an audacity born of 
centuries of defiance of the Ottoman empire, the 
Montenegrin leader hurled against the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union the dreadful accusation of 
“revisionism.” Here indeed the gloves were off, with 
no pulling of punches. But the non-Marxist reader is 
perhaps a little mystified and would like to know why 
the insult is so dire; this would take long to explain, 
but it is sufficient to say that to call a bishop a bigamist 
would be a mere pleasantry compared with calling a 
Bolshevik a revisionist. 


* 


Djilas was less esoteric when he came to describe 
the situation in Russia. Declaring that a proletarian 
socialist revolution would always be threatened by two 
dangers—from the reaction of the defeated bourgeoisie 
and from the growth of a new bureaucracy—he claimed 
that Russia had fallen a victim to the second. Capitalism 
had indeed been crushed there, and what was now 
happening did not mean a return to a capitalist form of 
society ; but social relations in the Soviet Union had not 
kept pace with the growth of the forces of production. 
With the development of a socialist system the bureau- 
crat should become less and less important, because the 
resistance of the expropriated bourgeoisie must weaken 
with the passage of time and the rise of a new generation 
without roots in the old society, while the organisation 
of production ought to be left to an increasing degree 
to the free association of the producers themselves. 
Without the free initiative of the masses representing 
the basic force of production, the mere abolition of 
private ownership of the means of production would 
not bring about genuine socialism. But in Russia, said 
General Djilas—who ought to know—the bureaucracy 
had become all-powerful, and the symptoms of its rule 
were to be found in the stifling of all initiative and 
freedom of discussion among the people ; in the non- 
Marxist leader-cult with forms similar to those of 
absolute monarchy ; in differences of income ranging 
between 400 and 15,000 roubles a month and thus 
exceeding the inequality to be found in a bourgeois 
society ; in the nationalist glorification of Russia coupled 
with the belittlement of the cultures and historical roles 
of other nations ; and in the Soviet exploitation of other 
socialist countries and assertion of inequality among 
socialist states. 


General Djilas ridiculed Soviet claims that the transi- 
tion to socialism had already been completed in Russia ; 
this was only the propaganda of a bureaucracy which 
wanted to conceal its privileged position from the masses 
and to keep itself in power. What had happened was 
a crisis in the middle of Russia’s socialist development ; 
the phenomena to be observed there had sprung from 
socialism itself. Such degeneration was not inevitable 
and Jugoslavia was determined to avoid it. Russia had 
gone wrong because it had been for a long time a back- 
ward country isolated among capitalist states; its 
relatively weak revolutionary forces had only been con- 
solidated by means of a “ bureaucratic centralism ” and 
the creation of a state that was above society. The 
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danger for socialism was that the bureaucracy tended to 
get out of control. In a bourgeois society the bureaucrat 
thought of himself as a little man because the real power 
was with the capitalists ; but under socialism he con- 
sidered himself a great genius called to give orders to 
the people. Socialism had become a historic reality 
which capitalism could not destroy, but it had developed 
“internal contradictions” the solution of which was 
essential to its future development. 


In the international field these contradictions were 
driving Russia into policies of expansion and aggression. 
Just as the contradictions of capitalism produced 
imperialism, so those of socialism in Russia were leading 
to exploitation of other countries and rivalry with 
capitalist powers for spheres of influence at the expense 
of weaker nations. These measures helped socialism 
“only to the degree and form which coincide with the 
narrow, hegemonistic interests of the privileged bureau- 
crats,”; the new bureaucratic imperialism could not fail 
to clash with the aspirations of peoples for freedom and 
equality. 

The Titoist position today is thus a claim to hold the 
Marxist-Leninist faith pure and undefiled and a repudia- 
tion of Moscow’s right to represent or interpret it. 
Stalinism is denounced as the great heresy, the disastrous 
deviation which has landed Russia in the ditch, while 
Jugoslavia continues to advance along the high road of 
progress. The criticism that the Jugoslav Communists 
level at the Stalinist regime from Leninist premises is 
very effective and damaging, for there are many features 
of the present Soviet system that were not merely 
unknown in Lenin’s time but are directly contrary to 
his teaching. 

* 


If there is a weakness in the Titoist case, it lies in a 
doubt whether the Belgrade regime is entirely proof 
against a tu quoque rejoinder. Leader-worship, exces- 
sive nationalism, police tyranny and bureaucratic privi- 
lege have certainly not been absent from postwar 
Jugoslavia, even though there has not been lately the 
all-embracing totalitarian oppression that prevails in 
Russia. The question is whether a revolutionary regime 
based on the theory of proletarian dictatorship and the 
practice of single-list elections can avoid a bureaucratic 
deformation, even if its leaders wish to do so. Ideologic- 
ally the issue is whether the rejection of Stalinism can 
stop at Lenin. 


There is so far no sign of any such doubts in Belgrade ; 
but it is something that the existence of contradictions in 
socialism, as well as in capitalism, is now officially 
admitted by Communists. Formerly it was only the 
bourgeois system that suffered from contradictions, 
and all evil in the world was simply and solely due to 
private ownership of the means of production. This is 
still the Stalinist attitude ; the Soviet world is essentially 
without sin, and if anything is wrong with it—requiring 
a few million people to be sent to correctional labour 
camps—it can only be laid to the account of “ relics of 
capitalism ” or to the influence of agents of the Wall 
Street imperialist warmongers. But the Titoists allow 


that socialism can develop vices of its own. One touch 
of contradiction makes the whole world kin, and with 
people who share with us such human imperfection—- 
even though they remain very sure of themselves and 
their brave new era—the west should be able in time to 


find a common language. 
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NOTES OF 


The need for a united western strategy is becoming 
steadily more widely accepted. With each new manifestation 
of Soviet hostility—whether it be the shooting down of 
planes or the organising of provocative demonstrators in 
Berlin or the reinforcement of the Chinese Communists with 
fighter aircraft—the western powers have a warning that 
they are enveloped in a global hostility that demands as 
global a resistance. Oddly enough, however, the last six 
months have on the whole been a pericd of rather more 
Allied disunity than usual. Three main issues have 
bedevilled understanding and, so far, the way to greater 
concord is not in sight. 


Anglo-American relations continue to be troubled by the 
two countries’ differing approach to the problem of the 
dollar gap. The caution and defensiveness that charac- 
terise British exchange control spring, in the British view, 
from lack of faith in America’s future disposition to behave 
like a creditor, but, in the American view, from isolationism 
and indifference to the great dream of an integrated Europe. 
Relations between France, Britain and America are clouded 
by the problem of Germany, the Anglo-American view veer- 
ing more and more to the acceptance of the Germans as 
partners, the French seeking to keep a check on this develop- 
ment, and, by separate action in the Saar, successfully doing 
so. Possibly the most acute divergences may arise over the 
third issue—the war in Indo-China, of which France is 
bearing the brunt and now wishes to share the cost. Yet 
between French readiness to fight for its “ rights” in Indo- 
China—otherwise why, ask the French, should they fight 
at all >—and American views that real independence for the 
Vietnamese is the condition both of success and of effective 
aid, a great gulf is fixed. 


Here, then, ready made is an agenda for the May meeting 
of the three Foreign Ministers—the dollar gap, the German 
problem and the situation in the Far East. The last of these 
is certain to reach the conference table, for the French give 
it the highest priority. Germany, too, is certain to be con- 
sidered, but reports from Washington suggest that, at the 
moment, Anglo-American economic differences are not held 
to be suitable material for the Three Power talks. 


* x x 


The Libau Incident 


__ On April 8th, an unarmed American naval patrol aircraft 
with a crew of ten left Wiesbaden on a training flight to 
Copenhagen. It did not reach its destination and a wide- 
spread search which began next day failed to discover any 
trace of it. Four days later, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Mr Vyshinsky, handed a strongly worded Note to the 
American Ambassador in Moscow, claiming that an American 
B29 four-engined bomber had flown in over the Soviet base 
at Libau in Latvia, refused to land when invited to by the 
Soviet authorities and opened fire upon Soviet fighters sent 
up to head it off. They returned the fire whereupon, the 
Note alleges, the American plane made off. The incident, 
in the Russian view, constituted “an unheard of violation 
of the elementary rules of international law.” 


There is, unhappily, every reason to suppose that the 
Russians shot down an unarmed plane which was wandering 
off its course. The fact that the aircraft was missing was 
made public long before the presentation of the Soviet Note 
and no Soviet protest can transform an unarmed naval 
aircraft into an armed Army bomber. The Russians are 
abnormally sensitive about their Baltic installations and have 
been known to take Scandinavian vessels into custody when 
at least fifteen miles distant from the Baltic coast. It seems 
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only too likely that the “trigger happy” attitude of the 
Jugoslavs in 1946 has now been repeated and the unarmed 
American plane was shot down into the sea. On the evidence 
available, there seems to have been a grave and unpardonable 
breach of the laws of humanity. 


In 1946, the American Government behaved with the 
greatest restraint and kept in severe check the wave of 
anger and resentment aroused by the Jugoslav incident. It 
would certainly be the course of wise diplomacy to repeat 
the moderation in the present distressing case. The Russians’ 
chief tactic in the cold war at present is to intensify in the 
world a belief in imminent conflagration. A severe but unim- 
passioned handling of the incident,on the Allied side will 
prevent the Russians from turning it to propaganda account. 


a * * 


Peacemaking in Delhi 


The Delhi agreement between the Prime Ministers of 
India and Pakistan announced last weekend is a feat of states- 
manship and moral courage. Not only have Mr Nehru and 
Mr Liaquat Ali Khan expressed confidence that Moslems can 
live safely in India and Hindus in Pakistan, but they have 
defended this act of faith boldly and frankly before their 
parliaments. Until they met there was danger of disastrous 
war ; now in Mr Nehru’s words “ We have stopped ourselves 
on the edge of a precipice and turned our backs on it.” Both 
the spirit they have shown and the undertakings they have 
signed are genuinely democratic and humane ; in countries 
where communal strife flourishes so much on ignorance and 
prejudice the agreement will give just the shock to public 
opinion that is needed to bring it to its senses. 


Obviously the minorities are not going to find their 
security and prospects improved overnight; but they can at 
least feel some hope of seeing justice done against those 
guilty of violence and incitement. There will be adequate 
machinery for investigating and preventing disorder, in the 
shape of minority commissions for West Bengal, East Bengal 
and Assam; and the inquiries that have been promised 
should explode some of the inflated figures and stories that 
have been passed around by the malicious and the 
frightened. 


It is not for the outsider to apportion praise and blame 
for what has happened. Decent as well as bad Hindus and 
Moslems have been involved in the terrorism. A tense 
atmosphere and old traditions have to be overcome 
before communal friction ceases to influence relations 
between two states whose foreign political and economic 
interests are in many ways inseparable. The Hindu is not yet 
accepted as a citizen in East Pakistan; and in India the 
Moslem is, in practice, only half accepted. The East 
Pakistanis are genuinely afraid of India, because they realise 
that Eastern Bengal could be occupied in a matter of days ; 
therefore they distrust their Hindu neighbours who, by that 
very fact, are impelled to look across the frontier to India. 
The average Moslem, it is true, does not hate the Hindu, but 
the Punjabis and Beharis in administrative positions do. 
Moreover, opinion in Pakistan pays quite exaggerated atten- 
tion to such extremist elements in India as the Mahasabh, 
some of whose leaders have just been arrested without any 
noticeable public protest being made. The risk in India 
is not from such people, but from the possibility that con- 
tinued tension on the scale of the last two months might 
make Congress think that no Moslem could be a loyal citizen 
of India. 


For observers on the spot it is extremely difficult to find 
out the truth about the disorders. News passes slowly and 
in snowball fashion. When a thousand people were being 
killed in the Goalpara district of Assam on February roth 
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a carrespondent who was in the capital—Shillong—two days 
later heard nothing about it. What happened in Calcutta 
and Dacca hit the newspaper headlines; whereas in fact 
events there were probably grossly exaggerated while worse 
things were happening in the villages. 


Not the least important outcome of the Delhi meeting is 
the prospect that the two Prime Ministers will meet more 
regularly. It is difficult to believe that this will not lead to 
a new attempt to use the opportunities of conciliation and 
settlement of the Kashmir question that the United Nations 
is now offering. 


Trouble Ahead 


Slowly, and, so it seems, inexorably, the Government is 
approaching the most serious industrial crisis of its career. 
The responsible alliance between the Government and the 
General Council of the TUC to hold down costs of produc- 
tion and the cost of living—an alliance that forms the basis 
on which most of the Government’s domestic economic policy 
rests—is being gradually broken up by the actions of indi- 
vidual unions. Last week the Union of Shop Distributive 
and Allied Workers rejected wage stabilisation and decided 
to put forward a demand for a £6 minimum wage (in 
accordance with advice tendered last year by Lord Beaver- 
brook) for all adult workers. In one sense this is merely a 
further illustration of the fact that the General Council of 
the TUC, when it reaffirmed its support for wage stabilisation 
at a special meeting last January, did not know the minds 
of the rank and file. The executives of USDAW supported 
the policy at that time, but this week found their action 
rejected by a majority of 138,547 to 107,497. If this had 
happened last January, the vote of 657,000 in favour of 
stabilisation cast would have been turned into an adverse 
vote of about 30,000. 


It is not only among shop workers that the signs of restive- 
ness are increasing. Both the National Union of Teachers 
and the National Union of Journalists decided at their Easter 
conferences to press for salary improvements. Demands for 
improvements in the minimum rates for railway workers and 
miners are to be discussed by their unions again in the near 
future, and demands for improved wage rates will be put 
before the annual conference of the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers in May. No doubt the miners, 
railwaymen and farm workers would claim that their demands 
are legitimate within the terms of the agreement between 
the Government and the TUC which admitted wage increases 
for cases of personal hardship. Mr Sam Watson, the chairman 
of the Labour party, may have been indicating the means by 
which the Government and the TUC hope to escape from an 
upsurge of general wage demands when he declared in a 
recent speech that the only justifiable claims at this moment 
were those for lower paid workers, and that it was up to the 
union leaders to say so bluntly to the higher paid men. In 
face of the rising pressure, there is little that the General 
Council of the TUC can do beyond renewing its appeals for 
restraint and loya’ty, since it has no coercive power over 
the unions and since so many of the union leaders are them- 
selves divided on the issue. 


* 


By far the greatest recent encouragement to the opponents 
of wage stabilisation has been the decision of the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions to proceed with 
a ballot of their members on whether to pursue strike action 
or arbitration to achieve their claim for an all-round increase 
of {1 a week. This is not only a defiance of the wage 
stabilisation policy, but also an open flouting of the Ministry 
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of Labour’s interpretation of the Conditions of Employment 
Order. It is this Order that makes strikes illegal unless 
21 days’ notice of a state of dispute has been given to the 
Minister, and which gives discretion to the Minister, not to 
the union, to decide whether a dispute shall go to arbitration. 
The ballot papers will not be returned before June 30th, so 
that the Ministry, which has made considerable efforts to 
reconcile the employers and the unions, has three months to 
decide on its next move. But if the unions in the confedera- 
tion, more particularly the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
will not listen to the counsels of their own political leaders, 
it is difficult to see how the Ministry can effectively take 
action. 


Economics of Population 


The Report of the Economics Committee of the Royal 
Commission on Population*, written in 1945 and published 
last week, does credit to the perspicacity of its framers. It 
would have been very easy, even for the distinguished sig- 
natories, to go seriously wrong about the developments of a 
postwar period that had barely opened when the report 
was drafted. There are, indeed, some instances when hind- 
sight raises the reader’s eyebrows—such as the confident 
assertion regarding the effect of population trends on the 
school-building programme, that “the child population has 
passed its peak,” or the dismissal as comparatively unim- 
portant of the fiscal problem ee by an ageing population, 
on which the proliferation of the health service might well 
induce second thoughts. Moreover, as the economists them- 
selves point out in their preface, the emphasis laid on the 
relation between population trends and unemployment 
reflects rather the preoccupations of the "thirties than the 
problems of chronic inflationary pressure. On the whole, 
however, the report provides sane, shrewd and valuable 
summing up of the economics of present-day demography. 
The prospect that the —— will cease to grow, the 
prospect even of a smaller population, is on economic 
grounds to be regarded with equanimity; the balance of pay- 
ments problem, the modern equivalent of the law of diminish- 
ing returns as Malthus and John Stuart Mill saw it, makes 
it overwhelmingly probable that greater numbers would mean 
lower standards, and vice versa. Loss through diminishing 
opportunities of specialisation in a smaller economy need not 
be serious, and the gain through the cessation’of the need to 


devote resources to equipping new millions with capital could 
be considerable. 


On the other hand the actual transition is bound to be 
sticky. There is the danger that 


we may not succeed in turning over to an economy based 
on a reduced rate of investment activity without substantial 
unemployment during the course of this transition 


or, as the last five years show to be more probable, that 
the whole advantage to be derived from a reduction in neces- 
sary investment may be thrown away for fear that someone 
will in fact lose his job. There is the reduction in the 
margin of error available to those making economic decisions 
—the closing down of the reliable forced draught to economic 
activity. There is the reduction in mobility just at the time 
when adaptation is most necessary. All these disadvantages 
are multiplied if the decline is rapid and prolonged. A con- 
siderable decline is inevitable, however family-raising habits 
may change in the future, merely on account of that lowering 
of the birth rate which has already taken place. 


Thus [says the report] the possibility that a moderate 
decline in numbers would be advantageous on balance . . . 
does not supply a cogent argument against prompt action 
to encourage par ‘ 











* Papers of the Royal Commission on P tion, Vol. III. 
HMSO. 64 pages. Is. 6d. —_ 
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Labour and the Co-operatives 


To judge from the tone of the debates at the Co-operative 
Party’s Easter conference, the party, like the girl in a 
popular song, knows whom it is going with, but, unlike the 
song, does not know where it is going. The Co-operative 
movement is anxious to move in step with the Labour party, 
but it is mortally afraid that in the process the Labour party 
may tread on its toes, by advocating socialist poli¢ies which 
conflict with the movement’s commercial interests. It 
insists upon being consulted before, and not after, Labour 
policy is made and upon having a voice in its formulation. 
This attitude is understandable. The Co-operative move- 
ment, which claims 10 million members, has often felt 
slighted during the first term of office of the Labour Govern- 
ment and it considers it has a right to be treated as at least 
an equal partner in the _— triumvirate of the Labour 
party, the TUC and itself. 


To some extent the worst period of tension is now past. 
Relations with the Labour party have recently improved and 
there is new machinery for consultation and contact. Above 
all, the Co-operative movement regard the Labour party 
executive’s decision to substitute “ mutualisation ” of indus- 
trial assurance for nationalisation in the election programme 
as a major concession. This, however, was essentially a 
negative victory, and generally speaking, the main concern 
of the Co-operative movement is to safeguard its existing 
trading interests against encroachments, whether by private 
or public enterprise. From the public point of view it is all 
to the good that there should be a brake on some of the 
wilder flights of fancy in which Labour politicians like to 
indulge, but the Co-operative movement will be expected to 
make some positive contribution to socialist thought if the 
alliance is to be fruitful. 


The Co-operative party’s statement of policy Building the 
New Britain contains many interesting points, but it does 
not contribute any idea of great novelty or vitality. Criticisms 
of nationalised industries are a familiar feature of any left- 
wing document, as are protests against the high salaries paid 
to the officials of public boards, and the Co-operative party 
has little new to say about this subject. Its most original 
idea is the suggestion that the state should extend the area 
of voluntary collective action and co-operative enterprise as 
an alternative to the public corporation form of nationalisa- 
tion. In the heart searchings about the future of socialist 
policy which are at present taking place within the Labour 
party, this idea may receive some attention, but the Co-opera- 
tive movement will have to overhaul its own machinery 
and rise above its tendency towards parochialism if principles 
are to be applied over a wider field. 


* * * 


Hands Across the Adriatic 


That Marshal Tito should come to friendly political 
and profitable economic relations with his Italian neighbours 
is most desirable. That he should eat the fiery words of the 
past and seem to appease the west by suddenly conceding 
{talian claims to the whole free territory of Trieste is obviously 
impossible, for his policy is to appear equally independent 
of both Moscow and Washington. And that American and 
British influence should be thrown into the scales for Count 
Sforza and against Tito, when the latter is the sharpest 
thorn in the Cominform’s side, is clearly unlikely. These 
things being so, it is surprising that the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Count Sforza, should have indulged last week-end 
In a piece of public diplomacy which was justifiable only if 
there were reasonable prospects of it succeeding. 


The main purpose of Count Sforza’s speech was to suggest 
that the Trieste problem should be discussed directly 
between Rome and Belgrade, and so removed from the hands 
of the Big Four, who have so far failed to solve it. That is 
a useful idea and should be followed up. But whereas in 
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one paragraph he suggested that the Three-Power Declara- 
tion of 1948 (favouring the return of the whole Free Territory 
to Italy) must not be regarded as a Diktat to which Jugoslavia 
must submit, he insisted in another paragraph that “ substan- 
tial acceptance ” of that declaration must be the starting point 
for a general agreement. 


Perhaps Count Sforza was playing the Latin game of 
presenting political possibilities in the form of a dilemma. 
Now that Marshal Tito is regarded by Mr Stalin as a 
dangerous renegade it can be argued that there is no logical 
reason why Moscow should not join with Americans, British 
and French in granting Trieste to the Italians. Rather than 
that the Italians should appear to be party to such dictation, 
it is suggested that they should get together with the Jugo- 
slavs and find their own solution. This subtle approach has 
very little to do with the facts, which are that a sudden 
lining up of the Russians and the west against Jugoslavia is 
out of the question, that Italian public opinion wants more 
than Tito can give without losing face, and that long and 
careful diplomatic preparation must precede any bargain 
between the claimants. 


Much of Count Sforza’s speech was conciliatory and wise 
but its main point has brought from Belgrade a testy refusal 
to give up zone B (now occupied by the Jugoslavs). But 
Borba has been allowed to write that the problem of Trieste 
must be solved by mutual agreement, and Marshal Tito has 
told a correspondent of The Times that the question was not 
“of great current importance.” Both parties may find it 
useful to recall that it is still United Nations business, 


« *® * 


Spring Peace Offensive 


The spring offensive of the international Communist 
movement led by the “ partisans of peace” is now well 
under way. The plans were discussed and the operational 
orders issued by the Permanent Committee of the World 
Peace Congress when it met in Stockholm from March 15-19. 
They are now being carried out, for example, in the French, 
Italian, Dutch and Norwegian ports where the first ship- 
ments of American arms and equipment are arriving, and 
western Europe must expect some lively examples of “ direct 
action for peace” by Communists and their allies in the 
trade unions. So a movement which began two years ago 
with professions of pacifism among the intellectuals has been 
transformed—as could be foreseen—into a mass action in 
support of Soviet foreign policy. 


The present lines of appeal have some interesting features. 
First is the attempt to put across a new “ popular front” 
policy ; the World Congress for Peace appeals, through the 
Cominform newspaper, to 

all social, religious groups and workers of culture, all honest 

people, who, irrespective of their views concerning the 

reasons for the strained international situation, are alarmed 
because of it, and seriously desire to see peaceful relations 
restored between the peoples. 

The basis of this broad collaboration is the demand for 
an international agreement to prohibit and prevent the use 
of atomic weapons. And to this demand has been added 
the new suggestion that the government which first uses 
the atomic weapon shall be regarded “as a war criminal.” 

So far so good; millions of non-Communists might say 
“Aye” at this point. But they should read and think 
further. They will then discover that the main aim of the 


MR HARTLEY WITHERS 
A Memorial Service for the late Mr. Hartley Withers will 


be held at St. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
on Thursday, 20th April, at 12.30 p.m. 
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“peace front” and the “600 million” supporters claimed 
for it, is to frustrate the working of the Atlantic Pact. 
Again to quote the Cominform newspaper, whence all 
directives flow: 


the full wrath of the people, in all its resoluteness, must now 

be directed again the Anglo-American imperialists—the 

provocateurs of a new war. 

Whatever industrial and political action is now intended 
by the partisans of peace, their propaganda line is now clear. 
They will seek to mobilise against the Americans all senti- 
ment in favour of international control of atomic weapons ; 
and the majority of people to whom they appeal will either 
not know or not believe that no such system of control is 
compatible with the present theory or practice of Soviet 
internal policy. 

” * *« 


The Cost of Equal Pay 


Theoretical arguments about the effects of introducing 
equal pay for women can now be flavoured with a pinch of 
fact. The Treasury has supplied the staff side of the Civil 
Service Whitley Council with figures showing the cost of 
introducing equal pay into the Civil Service. The figures are 
published in the Whitley Bulletin and concern the cost of 
introducing equal pay gradually over a period of 18 years 
—a scheme for which the staff are pressing in order to 
overcome the understandable reluctance of the Treasury to 
introduce an immediate scheme for equal pay. 


Out of a total of 687,000 non-industrial civil servants a 
scheme of equal pay would apply directly to 143,000 women 
who are in the same grades and doing the same work as 
their male colleagues and to 102,000 women such as typists 
and telephonists where the grade is made up entirely of 
women. If the full scheme were in operation it would cost 
£7,000,000 to give equal pay to the 143,000 women at an 
average cost of £31 a year for each woman in the Post Office 
grades and {53 a year for those in other Government depart- 
ments. No figures of cost are given for the exclusively 
women’s grades where consequential increases would follow, 
but assuming an average rise of £30 a year each, this would 
add another £3,000,000, bringing the total extra cost of 
introducing equal pay to {10 million a year. 

It is interesting to try to assess what effect, if any, such 
an increase in the cost of female labour would have on the 
recruiting policy of the Civil Service. It is often argued that 
the effect of equal pay would, in general, be to decrease the 
opportunities for employment for women since their higher 
sickness rates and the likelihood of early retirement or mar- 
riage make their employment an uneconomic proposition if 
they have to be paid the same rates as men. Such arguments 
do not however apply with much force in the Civil Service. 
The vast majority of women civil servants are to be found 
in the lower clerical grades doing finicky but routine jobs 
with little prospect of promotion. It would be extremely 
difficult to get men to do these jobs at all well, and the 
efficiency of the organisation is not seriously impaired by the 
high turnover that results from its being largely staffed by 
girls who marry after, say, five or seven years’ service. 


‘In the higher grades such arguments do not apply, but 
the proportion of women is so small as hardly to affect the 
issue. If, therefore, equal pay ever does come into effect, 
the taxpayer can expect the cost of Civil Service salaries to 
rise by something like the whole £10 million. 


* * * 


Old People in Distress 


Last week’s debate in the House of Lords on the plight 
of old people covered a great deal of familiar ground. The 
need to provide for those falling between the local welfare 
authorities and the hospital authorities; the need for more 
home helps; the need for more old people’s clubs and visitors 
for the lonely; the need for more hostels and homes—all this 
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has been emphasised often enough. Much of it, too, has 
been written into legislation, and some of it is now a matter 
of administration. On paper, there is ample justification for 
the Government’s view, as expressed by Lord Kershaw, that 


old people are infinitely better cared for than they used 
to be. 


But the tone of Lord Kershaw’s speech was far too 
complacent. Although in theory the needs of old people are 
well catered for, in practice the provision of accommodation 
and services is nowhere near adequate; nor, in view of the 
shortages of money and resources, could it be anything else. 
In the meantime, some of the statutory props that supported 
old people in distress have been abolished. Children are 
no longer under an obligation to maintain their parents. 
More important, there is now no personal obligation on any 
official to see that an old person—or for that matter any other 
person—is not destitute, and destitution under the old Poor 
Law was interpreted very widely to cover the cases of dying 
alone and unattended which Lord Saltoun described in 
opening the debate. 


When the National Assistance Bill was in committee an 
attempt was made to transfer the personal responsibility 
placed on the former relieving officer on to officials of the 
Assistance Board, but the Government rejected the proposal. 
Yet the warning given then, that unless this were done there 
would still be cases of avoidable distress, is being justified— 
particularly as regards hospital accommodation. Many 
doctors deplore the absence, in the National Health Service 
Act, of a statutory obligation on someone, be he an official of 
a hospital or of the Assistance Board, to find a hospital bed— 
an obligation that used to rest on the municipal hospitals and 
the relieving officer. This is not to say that cases of distress 
did not occur before his office was abolished. But the 
Government would have been wiser to retain the personal 
obligation that rested on him as a prop until the new services 
for the old were adequate for all their needs. 


* * x 


Investment in the Land 


Farmers, landowners and agricultural economists are in 
general agreement that the land of Britain requires a large 
investment of fresh capital if it is to be farmed at its most 
productive level, that is to say at the highest possible level 
of production consistent with the lowest possible level of 
costs. Generous rebates of taxation, spread over a period 
of ten years, are granted for most types of farm improve- 
ments and the Government hopes that this will be sufficient 
inducement for landowners to spend some {£50 million on 
new fixed equipment during 1950. While a high rate of 
investment—although not conducted at such a breakneck 
speed as to inflate further the costs of capital improvements 
for agriculture—is certainly desirable, it is less certain that 


Capital improvements are necessarily being applied with the 
right end in view. 


Now that the back of the agricultural expansion programme 
has been broken, it is not enough from the national point of 
view to demonstrate that a capital improvement will result 
solely in increased production. Lt.-Col. Burrell, speaking 
last week to the Central Landowners Association, rightly 
emphasised that priority should be given to those schemes 
which “will best enable the farmer to make the best and 
most economical use of his available labour.” In other words 
emphasis should be on productivity rather than production. 


It is not clear in what way the Government can take a 
stronger lead in directing the flow of agricultural capital 
along the right channels, except by more closely relating 
farm prices to the long-term needs of agricultural produc- 
tivity. One aspect of its failure to do this can be seen in 
the investment applied to milk production. Many farmers 
in remote areas have installed new cowsheds and dairy 
equipment, encouraged by the sheltered market, high prices, 
and the equalisation of transport costs. From a national 
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Worldkin:? 


“ Be no longer a chaos, but a world, or even 
worldkin. Produce! Produce! Were it but 
the pitifullest infinitesimal fraction of a product, 


produce in God’s name ! ” 
Thomas Carlyle 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 1s 
something quite sizable in worldkins: and 
its function is precisely to extirpate chaos. 
Its member companies are amongst the 
most famous in the land, employ 53,000 
people in 30 factories in 20 towns. They 
“ produce, produce ” not pitiful fractions 
but £50m. worth of electrical equipment 
every year. And production of an infinite 
variety. The resources of the earth from 

iron and rubber to germanium and 

krypton are processed and applied to 
everything electrical—a turbine casing 
develops out of a foundry ladle, a glass 
bulb from a handful of sand. And all of it 
quality equipment, the best that scientific 
knowledge and experience can create, 


the best that money can buy. 


WHAT does it ADD UP TO? 


Factory floor 


einen 10,000,000 





53,000 





£50,000,000 





£1,000,000 


£15,000,000 








It all adds up to AEI 


Associated Electrical Industries 





PARENT CONCERN OF 
THE FOLLOWING COMPANIES 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co, Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 


& 
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‘TOO IMPORTANT 
TO MISS’ 


Offerings from five continents—in greater 
variety and volume — make this year’s 
Canadian International Trade Fair a vital 
observation post and trading centre for 
businessmen of all nations. 

The revaluation of currencies makes it 
more important than ever to compare 
world sources of supply, and see where 
your money buys the most. Shifting 
patterns of trade provide many opportun- 
ities to explore and establish new business 
connections. 

Truly international — entirely devoted to 
actual business — packed with industrial 
goods, crammed with consumer products 
... for men of affairs everywhere, the 


C.I.T.F. is too important to miss! 


For full details, and information regarding reduced railway 
rates in Canada, consult : 


Miss M. A. Armstrong, Exhibitions Representative, Canada 
House, Trafalgar Sq., London, $.W.1. Tel. Whitehall 8701, 
or your nearest Canadian Trade Representative. 


LIVERPOOL: M. }. Vechsler, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street. 


GLASGOW: J. L. Mutter, Canadian Government Trade 
Commissioner, 200 St. Vincent Street. 


BELFAST: H. L. E. Priestman, Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square. 


Canadian 


International Trade Fair 





MAY 29—JUNE 9, 1950, TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED 


TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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she you wank tebe SURE 


its standards of food and 
service and the 


size of the bill? 


Then what you want is the 
Trust House book. 





Write for Trust House 
map and guide, to :— 


TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


8! PICCADILLY * LONDON + W°1l 
Telephone: GROSVENOR 1846 





When you walk into a shop... 


o+ees you have variety, 
style and a choice of textile goods— 
thanks to Wholesale Textile Distribu- 
tion which gives the retailer the products 
of many factories, and the range to 


meet your needs. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION 





is carried out by the members of 
The Wholesale Textile Association 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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point of view, most of this investment is almost certainly 
uneconomic now that the milk target has been reached. 
The effect of a high and distorted price level is also often 
visible in the over-mechanisation of farms where questions 
of economic operating costs have been overlooked. It cannot 
be emphasised too often that the object of agricultural invest- 
ment should be to lower the cost per unit of output rather 
than merely to raise output. Higher productivity will pave 
the way to higher production: mere production will end by 
presenting the nation with a far higher domestic food bill 
than it can afford. 


* * * 


Apartheid Restated 


A clear exposition of apartheid has at last been made 
in South Africa. On Good Friday, the congress of the 
Federated Dutch Reformed Churches of Southern Africa, 
which has been meeting at Bloemfontein, adopted a reso- 
lution defining apartheid as the complete racial and terri- 
torial segregation of the black from the white races. All 
Africans, according to the resolution, should be moved from 
European areas to native reserves, where they should be 
encouraged and helped to develop their own industrial, 
agricultural and social life. They should be gradually 
granted the opportunity to govern themselves in their own 
reserves. The resolution stressed the point that this policy 
would mean a thorough reorientation of the economic life of 
South Africa. Established native labour would have to be 
systematically eliminated from European industries and 
resettled in native industries; at the same time, native labour 
would have to be replaced by European labour which would 
have to be increased by selected immigration and by bring- 
ing in the “ poor whites ” at present kept on relief. 


The influence of the Dutch Reformed Church on the 
Nationalist party is known to be great, and its pronounce- 
ments have had almost as much authority as those of the 
party caucus. Dr Malan, however, has now said that this 
resolution represents the ideal rather than the practical work- 
ing out of the policy. It is in many ways a remarkable 
statement ; its language is more temperate than might have 
been expected and it has faced squarely—and accepted—the 
full economic implications of the apartheid policy. Whether 
or not the European sections of the population will accept 
these implications as readily remains to be seen. South 
Africa’s wealth has to a large extent been built up on the 
cheapness of native labour, and to replace that labour com- 
pletely with Europeans—which is indeed a fundamental 
assumption if apartheid is not to be ‘simply another form 
of oppression—would mean at least doubling, if not trebling, 
the cost of labour. It would also mean a transformation of 
the European way of life in South Africa by bringing to an 
end the semi-luxury in which such a large proportion of 
the white population lives. If, in addition, the European 
population is to bear the cost of the capital development 
of the native reserves (which is another welcome implication 
of the resolution), the total cost of apartheid in this form 
would be prohibitive, as Dr Malan has clearly decided. 


Although many will disagree with the fundamental con- 
ception of apartheid, the Dutch Reformed Church is to be 
congratulated on stating the facts and implications of the 
doctrine more clearly than anyone else in South Africa has 
yet dared to do. oreover, by drawing attention to the 
severe sacrifices Europeans ought to accept, it has put 


apartheid in a light in which all too few South Africans are 
disposed to regard it. 


* x * 


Disappointment with the Wafd 


When the Wafd took over the government of Egypt in 
January with an enormous majority, its friends looked for- 
ward to quick fulfilment of election promises: abolition of 
martial law and of mail and. czble censorship, reduction of 
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the cost of living, speedy advancement of several projects 
for increasing cult:vatabie areas. Perhaps, on the two latter 
counts, too.much was expected in tco short a time ; but 
three months have not been too short for one efficient and 
hardworking minister. At the Ministry of Education Taha 
Pasha is setting an example to his coileagues ty his activity 
in opening new schools and executing plans for technical 
education. The Minisiries of Health and Social Welfare are 
also proceeding with the laying of piped water to villages. 
Elsewhere politicians seem to be fully occupied with discus- 
sing Nahas Pasha’s evidently poor state of health, and trying 
on his badge of office. 


Thus, Nahas’s faithful rural backers are still pleased with 
their idol ; but he has lost popularity in the towns largely 
because of a rise in the cost of living. The index was falling 
when he took office, but his government, to gain popularity, 
at once passed a law increasing the cost of living allowance 
to certain higher categories of white collar worker. Many 
Wafdists who are now reinstated in the civil service were thus 
rewarded for their loyalty ; but a cold winter, some rare 
frosts, and the effect of the devaluation of sterling upon the 
price of paraffin have since January sent up the cost of vege- 
tables and of the oil on which most of Egypt cooks. 


Educated Egyptians, if thoughtful, are also exercised by 
the continuance of martial law and spy fever. Why does a 
government with immense popular backing retain martial 
law ? Why encourage war hysteria against Israel, when it has 
no intention of resuming a campaign for which the Egyptian 
peop!e never had heart ? Why need it stop the entry of every 
newspaper, periodical or book that carries a breath of criticism 
of Egypt ? Nahas Pasha has the power to relieve the strain of 
living in a police state at odds with foreign countries. Yet the 
only audible protest comes from the elder statesman Sidk 
Pasha, who has no popular following because he dces not blin 
at hard facts. Does Egypt, he lately asked the newspaper 
Akbar el Yom, really want to exterminate the Jews ? 


Would we do that? What does no peace with the 
Jews mean. By this policy we are making enemies of the 
American, embarrassing the British, and delaying the 
settlement of our case without gaining anything. 


* * * 


Soviet Bits and Pieces 


Throughout the Soviet Union and eastern Europe the 
approach of May Day is being used to launch yet another 
intensive drive for greater industrial production. Such 
devices as publicity for local Stakhanovites and shockworkers 
and the encouragement of “socialist competitions” are 
already known and in wide use, but in the Soviet Union a 
more original note has been struck. A brigade leader at the 
Parizhskaya Kommuna footwear factory, called Korabelni- 
kova, and a senior foreman at the Bauman leather factory 
called Kuznetsov have devised a scheme primarily designed 
to make supplies of raw materials go further. They have 
undertaken to work for definite fixed periods with raw mate- 
rials “ economised” during the remainder of their normal 
working time. Their “ initiative ” has been officially blessed 
by an article in Pravda ; and the Ministry of Light Industry 
has decided to apply the scheme in all factories under its 
supervision. For instance, Tass reported that the morning 
shift of the Parizhskaya works started on March 31st “in 
an unusual manner”; so much glue, thread and nails had 
been saved that the foremen were able to issue enough for 
the day’s work without making any application to the stores 
department. 


According to Soviet reports workers from all over the 
country have been making pilgrimage to Moscow to learn 
Kuznetsov’s methods from the master himself; and many 

have come in of their successful application. For 
example, the Lvov electric bulb factory has produced 5,000 
bulbs from economised materials ; the Tashkent agricultural 
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engineering works has produced a cotton harvester entirely 


from economised metal ; and even engine drivers are striving 
to make journeys entirely on economised fuel. 

If Soviet industry is really as highly and effectively 
mechanised as it is made out to be, it is difficult to see how 
the opportunities for such saving occur, especially in engi- 
neering and metal industries. But if such economies are 
being and can be made—especially, so it is said, in shoe, 
garment and textile factories—then it seems likely either 
that wastage in the past has been large or that quality is now 
uneven. Soviet propaganda does not, indeed, ignore the 
need for better quality, and Pravda has added to its praises 
of the new economy movement a warning against “ osten- 
tatious display, hustle-bustle and individual record-break- 
ing,” all of which (in spite of Stakhanov) are “ wrongful 
practices.” It is curious that the Russians should be trying to 
save raw materials by a variant on their shock methods which 
offers so many disadvantages, 


* * x 


Study of Students 


PEP (Political and Economic Planning) has undertaken 
a valuable piece of research* into the social and educational 
background of university students. It has achieved only a 
limited degree of success, but this is ascribable partly to the 
inadequacy of the records kept by the universities themselves, 


*University Students. A PEP Broadsheet No. 310. 



































The Great Exhibition 


The interest taken in the proposed Exhibition of 1851 
is manifestly on the increase. Meetings of most of the 
suburban parishes, and in most of the towns, and of many 
societies, have taken place to assist in promoting it. 
Several bodies of workmen have subscribed—some more 
than once, and everywhere there appears a strong desire 
to promote this great national or great social undertaking. 
. .. We take it for granted, as the rule, that only things 
will be exhibited which are supposed to be useful, agree- 
able, or convenient. The bulk will be made to sell. 
Things that are of no use, whatever time and trouble 
they may have cost their makers, should find little place 
in such an exhibition. It is not to be a cabinet of 
curiosities, or a museum of wonders, but an exhibition of 
what each people of the world can de to promote the 
ease, convenience, and happiness of themselves and others. 
If the arts of multiplying and increasing food are 
susceptible of exhibition, then their produce, in our judg- 
ment, should have the first place. To feed mankind easily, 
cheaply, and healthily, is the greatest of arts. Then comes 
the arts connected with clothing and sheltering them, 
and everything that can conduce to these ends cheapily, 
comfortably, and beautifully, should have the next place. 
Furniture, utensils, the fine arts, the luxuries that can be 
at present enjoyed only by a few, are of minor considera- 
tion, but nevertheless of great importance, as showing 
.. what may possibly be enjoyed by all, and so far what all 

ought to try and enjoy. Every contrivance that lessens 
labour in procuring any of these things will of 
have its appropriate place; and all contrivances that 












especially welcome. . . . That the Commissioners should 
please every one is not to be expected ; but we are sure 
that they will spare no exertions to secure success, and 
will conscientiously do that which to them seems best 
calculated to promote the great social and Christian task 
they have taken in hand, 


The Econemist 


April 13, 1850 
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partly to the restricted resources available to a voluntary 
organisation, and partly to the necessity for using figures 
for the year 1947-48 when there were still a large number 
of ex-service students. In spite of all these difficulties, many 
interesting facts have been revealed. 


As far as the previous education of students is concerned 
the survey shows that at Camford (a tiresome pseudonym 
for Oxford and Cambridge) 52 per cent of the men entering 
that year and §1 per cent of the women came from fee- 
paying schools. It also shows that 21 cent of the men 
and 30 per cent of the women came from local authority 
schools. At the five other universities or university colleges 
covered by the survey, not more than 2§ per cent of the 
students came from fee-paying schools, while from 40 to 80 
per cent came from local authority schools. Two indica- 
tions of future trends are given in the survey. The first is 
based on the returns of the University Grants Committee 
and is reproduced below ; it shows that the proportion of 
primary schoolchildren entering the universities is rising. 
The second indication is taken from a> comparison of the 
number of winners of university and college scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge over 20 years. This shows that 


PERCENTAGE OF Ex-PRIMARY SCHOOL STUDENTS ENTERING 





Fee ek UNIVERSITIES 
Oxford Other 
Year and English London Wales 
Cambridge Universities 











Men | Women| Men | Women|} Men {|Women! Men | Women 
1938-39. . 18 21 58 53 25 21 88 8&8 


1947-48... 33 38 75 59 4 38 93 89 





in 1927-28 to 1933-34 entrants from local authority schools 
won only 13 to 14 per cent of the scholarships, but that 
by 1947-48 this proportion had risen to 29 per cent. 

As far as the social origins of the students are concerned, 
the survey is less successful, since it covers only four univer- 
sities and colleges. It does, however, reveal that the profes- 
sional and managerial classes provide the social background 
of two-thirds of the students at Camford and from 25 to 
44 per cent elsewhere ; that clerks, shop assistants, salesmen, 

manual workers account for 17 per cent of the students 
at Camford and 40 per cent of the students elsewhere. It 
also shows that women students on an average come from 
a higher social class than men students—presumably because 
middle class parents are prepared to make greater efforts and 
sacrifices to educate their daughters than are as yet accept- 
able to other parents. 


Shorter Note 


A report published in the current issue of The Lancet 
of an association that was found in Melbourne last year 
‘between inoculations of children against diphtheria and 
whooping cough and s uent attacks of poliomyelitis is of 
obvious im e. It Id be emphasised that there 
was no ¢ that immunisation “caused ” poliomyelitis 
or that the children concerned were infected y the con- 
tamination of the immunising agent or the syringes—that 
they developed poliomyelitis at all could be explained quite 
simply by the occurrence of a severe epidemic at the time. 
The significant , The Lancet points out, was the asso- 
ciation between the site of the injection and the site and 
degree of the subsequent paralysis. It seems, in fact, that 
inoculations, particularly against whooping cough, may have 
to be added to tonsil operations, heavy exercise and other 
physical disturbances as being likely to determine whether 
paralysis will ensue from an attack of polionnyeliis and, if 
80, its location and severity. The Ministry of Health’s 
studies of experience in this country will be awaited with 
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Letters to 


Germany and the Spender Plan 


Sir,—Your article about Germany holds out to west German 
industry, a8 a compensation for the embargo on certain exports 
to the Communist countries, the prospect of participating in 
the south-east Asian “ Spender plan.” However, according 
to a recent issue of Deutsche Kommentare, the Indian 
importers found out in Bonn that German industrial exports 
to India are not for the time being a practical proposition. 
The German industrialists, short of capital, cannot afford to 
grant long-term credits, while the Indians are unable to obtain 
the release of their sterling balances to buy non-British goods. 


Thus, the ambitious Australian scheme, if it is to succeed 
in promoting the development of the south-east Asian 
countries as well as in providing markets for west German 
industry, will need a very broad international monetary founda- 
tion. A multi-continental economic operation of such a scale 
requires the dollar assets of a Marshall plan to support the 
imaginative projects of the Spender plan.—Yours faithfully, 

Georce A. FLoris 

“How Green,” Hever, Kent 


International Law 


Sir,—In your review of Sir Eric Beckett’s book “The 
Auantic Treaty,” the question is asked, with reference to the 
Soviet Union’s system of defensive alliances, “ is there legally, 
any real distinction between a defensive system secured by a 
criss-cross network of bilateral treaties and one secured by a 
single multilateral treaty ?” Legally the answer is probably 
no, but surely it is essential to realise that in point of fact 
the Soviet alliances are solely and explicitly aimed at an attack 
by Germany or any of her late associates, while the Atlantic 
Treaty is aimed at “any aggressor.” 

An interesting legal point overlooked by your reviewer is 
the inclusion of Portugal, a non-member of Uno, in the 
Treaty: should she be attacked we are committed to aid her, 
although collective defence under the UN Charter can only be 
undertaken to assist a member of that body. 


The point where the Treaty seems most likely to be incon- 
sistent \with the Charter is shown by Article 5, which provides 
that “any such armed attack and all measures taken as a 
result thereof shall immediately be reported to the Security 
Council. Such measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures necessary to restore 
and maintain international peace and security.” The trouble, 
of course, is that if Britain and the United States, both 
members of the Security Council, are committed to go to war 
against the USSR, a third member of that Council, in the event 
of an attack on another nation, the Security Council can hardly 
meet and take the necessary unanimous steps to restore peace. 
By undertaking the obligations of the Treaty, Britain and 
America seem to have overlooked the force of the critical 
sentence in Article 51 of the Charter, which, while recognising 
the right of self-defence, lays down that the measures taken 
“shall not in any way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present Charter to take 
at any time such measures as it deems necessary in order to 
maintain Or festore international peace and security.” The 
operative word here is clearly “ shall,” which strictly limits 
individual nations’ freedom of action. It seems significant 
that in the commentary on the Treaty, this passage of the 
Charter is reproduced word for word except for the substitu- 
tion of the word “do” for “ shall,” which of course alters the 
whole sense of the sentence.—Yours faithfully, 


Harvey R. Cote 
44 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 
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the Editor 


Television and Housing 


Sir,—A letter under this heading in The Economist of March 
25th condemns the putting forward of a programme for new 
television stations as though the sole object of this were to 
create entert2zinment. Television, however, offers consider- 
able possibilities for export. It is possible that within reason- 
ably short timie many countries will set up television networks, 
thereby creating a market for both transmitting and receiving 
equipment. The United States has a well developed tele- 
vision industry and an extensive network of stations ; if this 
country is to compete successfully it must not only possess 
an adequate manufacturing organisation, but must also have 
that practical experience which can only be gained under 
operational conditions. For this, several television stations and 
a large number of viewers are necessary. It is also to be 
remembered that television is closely linked to radar, and that 
failure to develop television would make it more difficult to 


develop and produce radar equipment rapidly on a large 
scale. 


Whilst strongly condemning unnecessary capital expendi- 
ture, I would, however, suggest that in this case there are 
weighty arguments on the other side —Yours faithfully, 


Water Bacon 
23 Andover Road, Southsea, Hants. 


Industrial Canteens 


Str,—Your article “Industrial Canteens” raises several 
controversial issues. I am fortunate—or not so fortunate—in 
having been at the “receiving end” of a large number of 
industrial canteens in the Birmingham—Black Country area. 
On the strength of these experiences I cannot feel, as you do, 
that the British working man has been converted away from 
his “sandwich routine,” certainly not in the older industrial 
communities, where the mid-day “ snap” is stil by no means 
an exception. “Full employment,” you write, “ has resulted 
in canteens becoming competing attractions (for labour).” 
Here again I am doubtful of the argument in practice, however 
much it may be stressed in text-books. Where is your 
“general agreement” that a good canteen necessarily leads to 
reduced absenteeism ? So far as my own experience goes 
it has little, if any, effect. As you remark, canteen complaints 
occupy much (far too much) time at works councils: it is 
amazing how badly food can be prepared and served up ! 


But the important feature of so many works canteens—and 
commercial eating places—which you do not mention is the 
abominably low standard of cleanliness in the serving, if not 
in the preparation of the food. The blame may lie in the 
management’s refusal to recognise the defect or in the worker’s 
acceptance of it, but the fact remains that its effect on the 
nation’s health is not inconsiderable. To combat this 
the official cleanliness campaign should be intensified and the 
use of “expendable ” wax paper cups encouraged. 


Lack of space permits me only to mention briefly my final 
point, the social significance of the works canteen. It is not 
fully appreciated that the lunch-hour is about the only time 
in the working day when the two main sections of factory 
society can meet socially. Yet what happens? They are 
very carefully segregated into the works canteen and the staff 
canteen, the latter only too often having privileges which it 
does not necessarily deserve and which are known and resented 
by the workers. Though the top-line management and the 
workers may be on the best of personal terms, the petty 
snobbery of so many lower staff grades has to be experienced 
to be appreciated ! It is unfortunately only too true, I feel, 
that the relatively recent introduction of the works canteen 
system helps intensify this antipathy, instead of bringing to 
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both sides the realisation that they are in truth not only equal 


but interdependent.—Yours faithfully, 
The University, Edgbaston, Birmingham 


JoHN CLEWS 


[Mr Clews’s first point can be disputed on the figures. The 
number of insured persons employed in those industries 
suitable for canteen-feeding, total—at a generous estimate—well 
under ten million. The Ministry of Food estimates industrial- 
ration meals at about 69 million a week. We agree that there is 
considerable variation between localities and industries, but the 
overall figures speak for themselves. The precise effects of better 
diet on involuntary absenteeism in industry as a whole or of superior 
canteens in enabling certain firms to compete for scarce labour, are, 
of course, matters of opinion.—EpITor.]} 


Farm Costs 


S1r,—The article in The Economist of April Ist, mentions 
new direct agricultural subsidies of about £7,000,000 a year. 
Before considering the subsidies, however, should not efforts 
be concentrated on cost reductions wherever possible. 


Taxation on agricultural fuels (an essential raw material) is 
a case in point. Of approxiniately 370,000 farm tractors in 
use in the United F_ingdom in 1949, some 105,000 farm and 
market garden tractors were petrol driven. They consumed 
about 48 million gallons of petrol fuel; and approximately 
10 million gallons was used in stationary agricultural engines 
during the year. Though the remaining tractors, consuming 
vaporising oil or diesel oil, ran on tax-free fuel, no less than 
£2,170,000 was paid in duty by the petrol tractors and 
machinery, at the high rate of 9d. a gallon. This is an 
unjustifiable extra charge on farming costs which is within 


Books and 


A Social Democrat Dissents 


“ Disagreements: A Polemic on Culture in the English De- 
mocracy.” By R. C. Churchill. Secker and Warburg. 
276 pages. 12s. 6d. 
SELDOM can a book have been given a more honest title or 
one which more accurately summarises its strength and weak- 
ness. Mr Churchill disagrees brilliantly and on the grand 
scale. He disagrees with the Marxist theory of the disinherited 
and cultureless proletariat, and skilfully debunks the Gollancz- 
Lehmann-Strachey group of public-school revolutionaries. 
He disagrees with the Conservative mourners for the vanished 
glories of the country house, whom he has little difficulty in 
defiating. He disagrees with the back-to-the-landers, from 
Morris to Mastingham, not merely on the practical grounds 
that only a fraction of Britain’s present population could go 
back to the land and survive but on the historical grounds 
that life in the Rural Ages suffered fron: most of the ills 
which that return is supposed by its advocates to cure. He 
disagrees magnificently with the champions of Faith, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, and has plenty of evidence, of a 
singularly and deliberately sickening kind, wherewith to 
demonstrate that it is Faith, as opposed to the ordinary decent 
ethic which survives Faith’s decline, which has generally most 
encouraged men to behave worse than beasts. His polemics 
are a joy; witty, pungent, well-documented, zestful without 
malice and lit by compassion without sentimentality. 

The book has, however, formidable liabilities to match its 
assets. It is hard to say, when the last adversary has been 
overthrown, just what the battle is about. The idea of 
“culture” remains desperately hazy, extending beyond its 
usual meaning to include whatever Mr Churchill approves of 
in the whole realms of the intellect, of the emotions, and of 
human and social relationships ; and these components “ slip, 
slide and perish, decay with imprecision” from chapter to 
chapter. Mr Churchill is an equalitarian ; he is also some- 
thing of a Puritan (indeed, his main positive thesis is the 
continuity and basic importance of the democratic Puritan 
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the power of the Government itself to remedy.—Yours 


faithfully, E. E. HENDERSON 
Uphill Farm, Wendover, Bucks. 


LSD 


Sir,—The British monetary system of pounds, shillings and 
pence, to a foreigner, is the most unpractical and antiquated 
in existence. 

British manufacturers out to capture trade in the “ dollar” 
countries, are sending out beautifully illustrated catalogues, 
but persist in quoting articles in your currency ; for instance 
an article priced at £2 19s. 11d. In order to understand such 
a price the customer abroad has to convert it inte dollars, to 
do which the following tedious operations are necessary : 


£ 
1/— equals 1/20 of {1 equals .............. 0-05 
FO CUB i i 8 6555 de eee eo pie ebwe o's iss 0-95 
6d. equals 1/2 of 1/— equals .............- 0-025 
3d. equals 1/2 of 6d. equals .............-. 0-0125 
2d. equals 1/3 of 6d. equals .............. 0-0083 
Hence £2 19s. lid. equals ...........0.0. £29958 


At current rate of exchange of US$2.80 to £1 we finally find 
that £2.9958 equals US$8.38824, which to the nearest cent is 
$8.39. At this stage we catch our breath and shout Eureka. 

If it is too much asking John Bull to change his traditional 
system of “bobs” and “coppers” just to please us, then for 
the sake of improving his chances of obtaining a fair share 
of the “dollar” trade, he should get off his high horse and 
compel his manufacturers to quote foreign buyers in dollars, 
and only in dollars.—Yours faithfully, 

CarRLos GARCES CORDOBA 
Cali, Colombia, South America 
[Eureka indeed, but why quote in dollars only—EbDITOR.] 


Publications 


tradition, and he pours an ascetic’s scorn on the idea that 
food, drink, everything the French sum up as la douceur de 
vivre, have anything to do with culture). One is never quite 
certain whether he is judging the merits of any historical 
period and its Zeitgeist according to its cultural achievements 
in the more usual sense or according to the degree of freedom, 
safety and self-respect enjoyed by the sober and decent 
common man—a very different canon. Coupled with a strong 


tendency to ramble, this confusion makes for a remarkably 
untidy book. 


He himself offers no cut-and-dried answer to the enormous 
question of the Good Society. In so far as he has an answer 
at all, it is to be found in his unfashionable and obstinate 
faith in humanism and in progress through education, bring- 
ing with it a popular reaction against the, in his view, entirely 
undemocratic lowering of cultural standards by plutocratic 
philistinism. (Lord Northcliffe is his arch-villain.) Here, 
perhaps, is where his all-embracing definition of culture 
hampers him most. If—and how enormous an if—the fear 
of war and the consequent pressure towards totalitarianism are 
abated, the political aspects of “ culture” may indeed be safely 
entrusted to the common sense and decency of the common 
man, however urban and mechanised. But what about art, and 
litertaure, “culture ” as generally understood ?. Mr Churchill 
is very severe on Dr Joad with his despair of the “ untutored 
townsman” and his conviction that most people, so far from 
loving the highest when they see it, are instinctively moved to 
heave a brick at it ; and he makes some good individual points 
against that view. But it is noticeable that all his examples 
of spontaneous democratic culture are drawn from a past in 
which the ersatz muck now democratically preferred was not 
available. No one has forced the muck on the public; 
it was offered and freely chosen. A minority rejects it, a 
minority would always have rejected it, and of that minority 
a proportion (steadily diminishing with the widening of the 
educational ladder to the professions) were manual workers. 
The majority wallows. Dr Joad has made this point, and 4 
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hundred others equally relevant, in his “ Decadence,” a book 
whose argument hangs like a No Thoroughfare sign over Mr 
Churchill’s hopeful escape route. Mr Churchill may have 
answers for them ; he is a bonny fighter, and Dr Joad is not 
invulnerable. But it is a pity that he did not put the demoli- 
tion of “ Decadence” high on the agenda of his programme 
of disagreement. 


The US and the Americas 


« The Americas.” The Search for Hemisphere Security. By 
Laurence Duggan. Holt, New York. 242 pages. $3.00, 


Tuts is a candid and succinct account of the progress of inter- 
American relations, from the formulation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, through big stick and dollar diplomacy to the Good 
Neighbour policy and the ratification of the Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance at Bogoté. The author, equipped for 
his task by years of specialised study, maintains a realistic 
approach to the problems of the various south American 
countries, and their interaction on continental solidarity ; he 
assesses with patient impartiality the achievements and losses 
in co-operation during this long period of wooing and rebuff. 
His conclusion is that 
The United States has come to accept the thesis that its 
policies towards Latin America should be subordinated to the 
great design of furthering peace, democracy and the general 
welfare. ... The American republics must not only achieve 
an order which will meet their own needs, but they must 
harmonise that order with the larger design of the United 

Nations. 

Mr Duggan believed that it was the duty of the United 
States, as the senior partner in a free union of republics, to 
ensure in Latin America that standard of living in which true 
democracy can flourish ; and that the way to do this was to 
encourage the diversification of economies which had hitherto 
been tied to a few export products. 


The view point from Washington tends to throw into 
prominence the central and northern republics of Latin 
America, while a London perspective would put the River 
Plate countries in the foreground, Although the author is 
fully aware of the pitfalls of generalisation, and often qualifies 
his general statements, yet he does mainly regard his southern 
neighbours as backward peoples with a pitifully low standard 
of living and high degree of illiteracy, dominated by feudal, 
land holding oligarchies. But when the English reader is told 
that in Latin America authoritarianism has never had popular 
support “because the dictators have never been able to give 
the people anything except hopeless poverty ” he immediately 
thinks of Argentina, where the present regime relies very 
largely on support from the descamisados whose standard of 
living has been enhanced to the point at which inflation and 
industrial demands have reached a crisis. Again, the assertion 
that the United States is “ the essential customer of the Latin 
American producer” does not square with British knowledge 
of the protracted trade discussions between Britain and the 
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River Plate countries. In spite of a large measure of indus- 
trialisation, it is one of the ironies of world planning that 
the long term result of ERP may be the strengthening of Latin- 
America’s overseas markets at the expense of her trade with 
the United States. But Mr Duggan’s conviction was that 
prosperity in south America, however achieved, will finally 
result in demand for north American goods, and in this he was 
probably right. His untimely death has deprived the State 
Department of a sincere and experienced advocate of pan- 
American peace and unity. His tact and knowledge must have 
been invaluable during the long and delicate negotiations that 
have led to the closer understanding between a group of nations 
of widely dissimilar social and economic tradition, and his 
book will be appreciated by all who look to federation and 
co-operation as a solution of the present world-wide unrest. 


Australian Political Development 


“The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia.” By L. F. Crisp. Longmans, Green, in 
association with the Wakefield Press, Adelaide, 1949. 
344 pages. 215. 


PROFESSOR Crisp is less interested in the theory of government 
than in its practical aspects, and it is this which gives his 
book a particular value for the English reader who often finds 
it hard to assess the significance of Australian innovations in 
the usages and conventions of Parliamentary Government. The 
book, moreover, is written with knowledge and insight, and 
while the author is prone to indulgence in academic reflections 
on the state of the nation, his account of the practical working 
of Australia’s federal government is by far the best that has 
appeared in recent years. 

There was, Professor Crisp reminds us, “no Damascus 
Road miracle” about Australia’s federal conversion. On the 
contrary, a decade of drafting and hard bargaining lay behind 
it. Free from external pressure, Australia’s founding fathers 
took their time: and that is one reason why their solution has 
about it a solid and satisfying air of permanence. Their 
memory is neglected but their methods might be profitably 
studied by the impatient federal dogmatists of our time. 

In essentials, Australia opted for the British system of govern- 
ment whose flexibility made it readily adaptable to the 
exigencies of federation. In fact, neither the Senate nor the 
otfice of Governor-General has made any distinctive contribu- 
tion to Australian political life. Professo; Crisp mercilessly 
exposes the impotence of the former, and expresses the opinion 
that the latter has become an ever more satisfactory keystone 
to the constitutional arch with each encroachment upon the 
initially very restricted discretionary authority of its 
incumbents. The decisive factor has been throughout the 
nature of the electorate and of the parties working through the 
well understood but mostly undefined conventions of cabinet 
government. 

The character of Australian democracy does not appeal to 
the fastidious, and from Bryce onwards it has received in 
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consequence few bouquets from political observers ; Professor 
Crisp does not add significantly to the number. He is pained 
by the anti-intellectual bias both of the electorate and of the 
party organisations and is rightly disturbed by an ever increas- 
ing indifference to local government. Radio and press, both 
overwhelmingly anti-labour, contribute little or nothing in the 
field of political education. Yet no one can read this book 
without sensing that, for all its superficial vices, Australian 
democracy is a hardy plant. The highly geared organisation 
of the parties, the zest and acrimony of party conflict suggest 
above ail a robust vitality. And in his comments on the com- 
position of the parties and their programmes Professor Crisp 
though not impartial—for he is generally careful to see that 
the Whig (anti-Labour) dogs get the worst of it—is nearly 
always enlightening. For anyone, therefore, who wishes to 
know how the caucus exerts its power and to judge the extent 
to which it controls the policies of Labour governments, who 
seeks to understand why the anti-Labour parties prefer, under 
changing and confusing names, to keep their separate identities, 
or who tries to assess the influence of an unassimilated anti- 
Socialist Irish Catholic wing on Labour Party policy, Professor 
Crisp’s book can be confidently recommended. 


Seventeenth Century Finance 


“Les Financiers sous Louis XIV.”’ 


By Jacques Saint-Ger- 
main. Paris: Librairie Plon. 


291 pages. 

THE scale and intensity of the European wars of the latter half 
of Louis XIV’s reign made unprecedented demands on the 
administrative and financial resources of the combatants. One 
of the most interesting questions is the differing responses of 
the governments of France and England to the challenge 
presented by so expensive and widespread a war. In England 
a successful answer was found, partly through the financial 
genius of Montague, whose Bank Charter Act established 
efficient machinery for the raising of loans from the City. 
Government credit was good, while the profits of the export 
trade—in particular the steady accumulation of bullion from 
cloth exports to Portugal—gave the moneyed interest a surplus 
which it could well afford to lend to a government whose war 
was in the interests of foreign trade. 


The French story of weak government credit, corruption and 
maladministration provides a painful contrast, for with the 
death of Colbert there had passed away both the methods of 
sound accounting and the plans for financing war from boom- 
ing exports M. St. Germain has skilfully portrayed the 
dislocating effects on French economy and society of the 
methods by which a succession of weak finance ministers pro- 
vided for the war. Heavy taxation injured production ; 
rapacious speculators grew rich by demanding and getting 
exorbitant interest rates, by making fraudulent gains from 
government lotteries and by creaming fat profits from army 
contracts. One methed of raising money, the pernicious effects 
of which are rightly emphasised by M. St. Germain, lay in 
putting up for sale large numbers of civil service posts. Under 
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the genial direction of Pontchartrain, the Contréleur-Général, 
to whom is attributed the irresponsible opinion that “ Toutes 
les fois que votre Majesté crée une charge, Dieu crée un sot 
pour Pacheter,” the numbers of useless civil servants multiplied 
in their thousands. But Pontchartrain ascribed foolishness to 
the wrong party. The office-holder bought security and an 
easy income. The government gained immediately but mort- 
gaged the future, while French economic life was injured both 
by the steady flight of investment from industry into govern- 
ment funds and by the increased restrictions which the creation 
of new offices inevitably involved. 


Blocks of offices were usually sold for cash down to smart 
businessmen who resold at an exorbitant price. M. St. Germain 
has painted his picture of a government at the mercy of corrupt 
speculators as a backcloth to his central figure, Paul Poisson 
de Bourvalais, whom Saint-Simon described as a “ fameux 
financier, soutien de Etat comme la corde lest des pendus.” 
Bourvalais, like so many of his fellows, rose from obscurity to 
wealth and power. He farmed taxes and sold newly created 
offices under the shadow of his protector, Pontchartrain. He 
acquired lands, paintings by Raphael and Rubens, classical 
Statuary and Japanese lacquer. He built a great chateau and 
acquired a sumptuous hétel in the Place Vendéme, built at this 
time and peopled entirely by government financiers. His 
fortune, like that of the other parasites, provoked increasing 
disgust, and the crisis came when he and his like pillaged the 
French treasury over-successfully and forced it to find a respite 
in bankruptcy. Public anger led to judicial inquiries after 1715, 
but astute bribery by Bourvalais enabled him to ride out the 
storm, 


M. St. Germain has done original work on the career of 
Bourvalais ; but his choice of subject has perhaps led him to 
over-emphasise the seamy side of French finance in this period. 
There were some financiers who were not parasites and whose 
credit operations were invaluable to the monarchy. Foremost 
among these was Samuel Bernard. the greatest financier of the 
period, who stood between France and defeat in 1708, and who 
tried unsuccessfully to secure the establishment of a Bank. 
Though M. St. Germain has given a list of his sources, it is 


to be regretted that his interesting book has neither footnotes 
nor an index. 


Icelandic Travel 


“Iceland, Yesterday and Today.” 
and Unwin. 205 pages. 155. 


Mr Lear spent a large part of the summer of 1946 in Iceland, 
travelling over most of the country with a curious and observant 
eye. The record of this journey, liberally interspersed with 
historical information, comprises the book. It is an interesting 
book but it never seems to get under the country’s skin. It 
is descriptive rather than interpretative. For example, the 
economic difficulties of the country are almost entirely over- 
looked. There is mention of various schemes of hydro- 
electrification, harbour construction and so forth but no 
realisation of the very serious results of postwar inflation, 
particularly when this is allied to dependence on a single 
crop—herring. Nor does the new and considerable strategic 
importance of the country find an adequate reflection in 
Mr Leaf’s pages. The omission of such grave matters weakens 
the implications of the book’s title. 


Shorter Notice 


“Parliamentary Affairs : Special American Issue.” = The 
Hansard Society, London. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis is a valuable compilation of articles on various aspects 
of American government, such as the Presidency, Congress, 
the Supreme Court, the Committee system and the electoral 
process, by a gallery of American and British experts which 
includes Mr Justice Frankfurter, Professors Brogan, 
Commager, Nevins, Senator Elbert Thomas, and Mr Estes 
Kefauver. 


By Horace Leaf. Allen 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Total Economic Diplomacy 


(From Our American Staff) 


HE President’s appointment of Mr Gordon Gray to 

help to “ mobilise the resources of the Government and 
the experience and thinking of our people” in finding a 
solution to the problem of the dollar gap is the first official 
recognition of the need for a universal programme to be 
ready in two years when the Marshall Plan is finished. It 
is no more than a preliminary step, since Mr. Gray, who had 
hoped for a holiday between leaving the Army Department 
and going to the Presidency of the University of North 
Carolina, can, in any case, only work at the problem until 
the end of July. It is too early yet to know how he proposes 
to handle his job, but a careful reading of Mr Truman’s 
letter of March 31st suggests that he will be fully occupied 
for the next four months in producing a comprehensive 
agenda for those who will have to make final recommenda- 
tions, in cataloguing the innumerable remedies which are 
now being canvassed and disposing of those which, however 
superficially attractive, are politically unacceptable. 


The President told Mr Gray to “ advise and assist in co- 
ordinating and stimulating the activities of the various 
governmental agencies which can contribute ” and to “ obtain 
the views of experts and interested groups outside the 
Government.” This will be quite an undertaking. Mr 
Gray is likely to discover that the activities of government 
agencies, in particular, need more co-ordination than stimu- 
lation. Among the experts, any research foundation worth 
its salt has already started work on the problem or is planning 
to begin shortly. The Twentieth Century Fund and the 
National Planning Association are making a joint study of 
the dollar gap, with Professor Calvin Hoover, who was one 
of the members of the Harriman Committee, and Professor 
Donald Humphrey, also of Duke University, as co-directors, 
while the Brookings Institution is tackling the job on its own. 
The “interested groups” are just as interested, with the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce in the lead, and other bodies concerned with 
exports and imports, and representing both management and 
labour, following behind. The growing unemployment 
figures may dilute the enthusiasm of some of these groups 
ior “ the necessity for developing an import surplus,” which 
the NAM accepted last spring ; if so, Mr Gray’s task will 
be harder than it would have been if it had begun, as was 
recommended in many quarters, last autumn. 


Mr Hoffman refuses to be discouraged by the growing 
signs that both labour and industry—though willing to make 
general statements about accepting imports—will still run to 
Congress for relief in specific cases. [For instance, the 
Danbury hatters, who once fought for freedom, are now 
considering whether they will refuse to trim imported hats.] 
In his letter to Senator Smith last week Mr Hoffman 
estimated that Europe, by 1953, must save a further $1 billion 
on imports and expand its earnings by somewhat less, which 
would bring trade between the United States and western 
Europe to a balance at between $3 billion and $3.5 billion. 
He thinks most of these additional earnings will come from 


tourism and non-competitive imports, leaving about $400 
million to be found from imports competitive with American 
products. Although he points out that this is a very «mail 
fraction of American total production, he expects it will 
be necessary to develop special retraining programmes to 
deal with the unemployment it will cause in the United 
States. 


Nobody else has such specific ideas on the level at which 
the gap should be closed, but the two main schools of thought 
—high and low—are both represented on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, where they met head-on during the 
hearings on the third year of Marshall aid. Senator Connally 
comes from Texas, which produces cotton and oil—both 
materials traditionally exported ; he spoke, though he prob- 
ably little realised it, for those who believe in a high level 
of imports and exports. Senator Lodge, coming from a 
State whose industries have to compete with imports of 
foreign manufactures, argued in favour of encouraging 
Europe to search for non-dollar supplies, thus taking the 
pressure off Massachusetts textiles, wool and shoes. Senator 
Lodge’s ideas are not at the moment respectable in orthodox 
economic circles, but perhaps by the time all the surveys 
are finished and the findings have come in, his views may 
be nearer to realities than is admitted now. 


* 


It is difficult for the United States of the nineteen-fifties, 
however much it may want to, to take over the economic role 
of nineteenth century Britain. It has never needed imports 
as Britain did, and statistical calculations that imports are 
low in relation to the American national income, when com- 
pared with the past, are irrelevant. Scientific development 
during the last thirty years—and particularly the direction 
into which it was forced by the shortages of the war period— 
has made the United States largely independent of many 
raw materials—among them rubber and fibres—from over- 
seas. In another crisis it could probably become almost 
completely independent. A voluntary effort, however deter- 
mined, to import manufactured goods which compete with 
satisfactory domestic products, is likely to falter at the first 
onset of economic recession, as was demonstrated in the 
spring of 1949. 

The export of private capital, the traditional function of 
a creditor nation, is now not nearly so attractive an under- 
taking as it once was. However “ undeveloped” a country 
may be, it is usually sufficiently developed to understand the 
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techniques of high taxation, political pressure and expropria- 
tion which can be practised on foreign firms without the 
risk of retaliation by their governments. Mr Elmer Davis 
remarked when Point Four was first proposed that the 
shortage of venture capital was caused by the fact that there 
were no venturesome capitalists. There is no reason why 
there should be many, when public sentiment against 
“exploitation ” has made it impossible to earn enough from 
successful ventures to offset the losses of the failures and when 
high taxes on income mean that speculative investment may 
produce large net losses, but never large net profits. There 
is, indeed, no parallel between nineteenth century Britain 
and twentieth century America. The solution of the dollar 
gap must come from new ideas—not from old ones 
refurbished. 


Many new ideas are being offered for sale, some of them 
already well known. Point Four is the only one which has 
reached the stage of being defined in an Administration Bill 
and it has had rough treatment in Congress whenever it has 
been mentioned. As first conceived, it certainly included 
the possibility of government investment, but it has now 
been reduced to a programme of producing, in those areas 
which are not at present promising prospects, the technologi- 
cal climate to which private capital might, with suitable 
guarantees against legal hazards, be attracted. Apart from 
Point Four, changes are contemplated in tariff rates and 
administrative procedures, but nothing has happened yet. 
Nevertheless, these and other methods of increasing 
American imports—among them teaching the American 
public the merits of foreign goods and the foreign producers 
the intricacies of the American market and subsidizing 
domestic industries which suffer—will be high on Mr 
Gray’s agenda. Other more erudite schemes are also being 
considered, such as the suggestion that creditor nations 
should accept the currency of debtors for the surplus of 
exports not covered by imports and that the currency so 
acquired should become valueless after a certain time unless 
spent upon imports. 


* 


It is to be presumed that, when Mr Gray has delivered 
to the President a clear picture of the problem and of all the 
feasible solutions, the successor to the Harriman committee 
of 1947 will be appointed. Although Mr Gray, after his 
successful time as Secretary of the Army, is personally and 
professionally acceptable to both parties, he is only one 
individual and a Democrat. Senator Vandenberg, with all 
the authority of an elder statesman speaking from a sickbed, 
asked for another Harriman committee “equally unpartisan 
and equally impeccable in character to resume independent, 
advisory studies of our new responsibilities as the world’s 
largest creditor nation.” Its appointment would mean that 
Mr Acheson’s concept of “ total diplomacy ” was under way 
on the economic front. 


Up to the present, American economic policy has not been 
total. The British loan was an attempt to solve postwar 
problems through one country ; the Marshall Plan tried to do 
it through a number of countries in western Europe. Both 
provided partial solutions, but both made assumptions about 
the eventual return of world trade to its old channels which 
Mr Truman admitted to be wrong when he said that “ pre- 
war patterns of trade have been destroyed.” The appoint- 
ment of Mr Gray recognises that new patterns must be 
created. On what level of United States trade will they be 
built? Is the rest of the world to be encouraged in the 
future to buy all that it wants from the United States and 
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must the United States plan to import, and its debtors plan 
to export, enough to pay for these needs? Or will the 
United States only take from abroad what it can use without 
annoying American industry and must other countries find 
alternative channels of trade for anything above this level ? 
At the moment, every other country is redirecting its 
economy toward the task of exporting to America, at some 
risk of distorting its natural shape and increasing its depen- 
dence on the United States. No country is preparing itself 
for permanent independence of the American market. The 
first problem of the various committees which, in the next 
year or eighteen months, will follow the appointment of Mr 
Gray, will be to decide whether American imports are to 
settle at the highest or the lowest level at which the gap can 
be closed. When that decision has been made the closing 
of the gap will be easy to plan—though not so easy to 
execute. 


The Marginal Farmer 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 10WA] 


FARM economists, mortgage bankers and insurance men in 
this corn belt State feel that agriculture in this area is still 
prosperous, with at least 75 per cent of the farmers able to 
ride out hard times, even though prices of farm products 
continue their decline, which has already lasted two years. 
Though the realised net income of farm operators in the 
United States last year was 1§ per cent lower than in 1948, 
1949 was still one of the best years of the century. Farm 
mortgage debts have never been lighter, and farmers have 
more and better buildings and machinery than ever before. 
That is true over the whole nation, and is still more true 
for this rich western region. 


Nevertheless, the picture appears different to under- 
capitalised farmers ; to farm bankers who lend on chattel 
mortgages and short-term notes; and to officials of the 
Farmers Home Administration, which makes loans to needy 
farmers when banks will not. The latter see tighter credit, 
more distress sales, and many farmers caught with over- 
extended short-term debts and equipment. They are visited 
by former countrymen who yearn to return to the supposed 
security of farm life, and take up their time with wistful 
loan applications. They see farm equipment dealers who 
bought their stock at peak prices, facing the prospect of 
having to sell at a sacrifice if demand should follow farm 
prices and incomes down. Dealers generally buy new farm 
equipment outright from the manufacturers, not on con- 
signment as automobile dealers do, and prices of used farm 
machinery have already dropped sharply. 


Both pictures are correct—one for the average, one for 
the marginal corn belt farmer. lIowa boasts one-fourth of 
the grade A farm land in the country, as well as prosperous 
commercial and industrial cities and towns—yet in 1947 11 
of its 99 counties were the poorest in the country. All the 
II were in south-central Iowa, where per capita incomes 
were lower than the average for the State of Mississippi, 
which is generally reckoned to be the poorest in the Union. 
Since then, there has been some improvement in southern 
Iowa. Marginal farmers are not necessarily poor managers. 
Many of them are, but many simply entered farming at the 
wrong time, and made large purchases of farm machinery at 
the top of the market. 


Ten years of good times have made possible a revolution 
in farm living standards, bringing them up to city levels 
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for those who can afford such conveniences as plumbing, 
lighting, and heating, and above city levels in refrigeration 
and use of power for transportation and odd jobs. On the 
fringe of farms close to cities, direct competition with city 
standards has been acute. Labour moves on and off the 
farm in response to it, and wives and children bring pressure 
on the farmer if he himself tries to ignore it. 


The cost and depreciation of the equipment needed to 
maintain these new standards are high, and make a farmer 
more vulnerable to price declines than he was in the days 
when he was more nearly self-sufficient. Changes in farming 
techniques—the greater use of machinery, fertilizer, and 
hybrid seed—have increased the capital required and the risk 
involved in farming, as well as the efficiency and the yield 
in good times. It is harder to get started in farming now, 
and if the balance of prices continues to move against 
farmers, it will be harder for the marginal operator to hang 
on than in simpler times when farming took more brawn 
and less business judgment and capital. 


* 


This squeeze on the marginal farmer began at a time 
when the Democratic Administration was searching for ways 
to revive the farmer-labour alliance which made the New 
Deal victories of the early nineteen-thirties so sweeping, 
and which showed signs of reviving in the 1948 elections. 
The solution put forward by Mr Charles Brannan, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, however, does not consist of aid to the 
marginal farmer. Instead, he proposes price support for 
farm products at such high levels that even the marginal 
farmer will benefit somewhat, whilst the commercial farmers, 
who are more vocal and influential, will benefit vastly more. 
Consumers would benefit, in spite of the heavy cost in taxes, 
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by being allowed to buy surplus tooas at market levels 
instead of seeing them burned or dumped or stored— 
apparently in perpetuity—as at present. 


The farm organisations that oppose the Brannan Plan 
also ignore the marginal farmer (though Mr Kline of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has correctly pointed out 
that their problem is “ not a price problem”). Their con- 
cern is to keep price supports moderate enough to encourage 
normal economic adjustments by farmers and to avoid 
antagonising a Congress elected overwhelmingly by con- 
sumers, by asking too much in special favours for farmers. 


At the moment the costly system of farm price supports 
reflects political realities and economic myths. The myths 
are that farming is somehow more fundamental than other 
industries, since everybody must eat, and that consequently 
an unprosperous agriculture would lead straight to a general 
depression. Some reasoning even reduces this legend to a 
mathematical formula. Farm income constitutes about one- 
seventh of the national income, therefore, it is argued, a 
dollar in government payments to farmers will automatically 
generate $7 in general prosperity. A leader in the Des 
Moines Register ridiculed this by proving that income from 
fisheries (and most other things) also varies with the national 
income, fisheries in fact more exactly than farming, only by 
a 1,700 to I ratio instead of a mere 7 to 1. But there are 
few fishermen. There are 6,000,000 farmers, strategically 
distributed across the politically over-represented rural areas 
of the country. Since the prolonged farm depression of the 
nineteen-twenties, commercial farmers have become strongly 
organised both by regions and commodities, a development 
that, in terms of political influence, has more than offset 
the fact that the actual number of farm voters has been 
declining while the total population grew rapidly. 
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The truth is that bad times usually begin in the heavy 
industries and in construction, which depend on the expected 
prosperity of other industries, and hence are doubly sensitive 
to changes in economic climate or psychology. Farms 
produce for consumers, and farm output continues relatively 
unchanged in good times and bad, with wide swings only in 
unsupported prices. 


But there is one point at which farm prosperity or depres- 
sion directly affects heavy industry. Farmers are major 
consumers of stee] and rubber, of farm machinery, tractors, 
and tyres. The Des Moines Register’s lowa Poll (an opinion 
sampling poll conducted much like Dr George Gallup’s 
American and British Institutes of Public Opinion) has four 
times asked a weighted sample of Iowa farm operators 
roughly this question: 

“ Which of these items of farm machinery do you definitely 
plan to buy this year ?” 


Total Corn 
Se Units Pickers 
*Dec., 1945 .. er ot -» 456,000 63,700 
*Apr., 1947 .. ra se % ene ase 
*Apr., 1948 .. “s se ee ’ , 
Feb., 1950 . 169,000 11,700 


. *? 
* If you could get them. 


Despite the decline, 169,000 units is a very substantial 
market, and the falling-off in actual purchases is nothing like 
so sharp as the falling-off in plans to purchase. So far at 
least, that is about the measure of the much touted “ farm 
depression.” 


American Notes 
Closing the Ranks 


In appointing Mr John Foster Dulles to be an adviser 
to the Secretary of State, the Administration has shown a 
welcome, if tardy, willingness to bury its own domestic 
hatchets in the interests of greater unity on foreign policy. 
The vulnerability of the State Department to Congressional 
attacks on its Chinese policy has shown that it was an error, 
if an understandable one, to allow resentment of Mr Dulles’ 
campaign tactics to exclude him from Mr Acheson’s councils. 
After Senator Vendenberg, now incapacitated by illness, 
Mr Dulles is the Republican party’s most respected expert 
on foreign affairs; had Mr Dewey won the Presidency in 
1948 he would probably have become Secretary of State. 
Senator Vandenberg is believed to have insisted that Repub- 
lican co-operation could be assured only if Mr Dulles was 
brought into the formation, as well as the execution, of 
foreign policies, thus putting bi-partisanship on a firmer 
and more permanent footing than in the past. 


The appointment of Mr Dulles and Mr Cooper, to be 
followed, perhaps, by that of Mr Lapham, the former head 
of the ECA mission to China, provides Mr Acheson with new 
and much needed assistants who will not be burdened with 
administrative detail. It will also allow the Secretary to 
depart for the meetings in London and Paris with the assur- 
ance that the cold war waged by his critics in Congress will 
be kept within bounds. Not all Republicans agree with 
Senator Vendenberg that Republican co-operation on foreign 
affairs is best entrusted to men without Congressional 
responsibilities. Senator Taft, since Mr Vandenberg’s ill- 
ness the most authoritative spokesman for the party in 
Congress, believes that only members of Congress can pledge 
Republican support for Administration policies. Mr Dulles, 
though he carries much weight with church and peace groups 
and is certainly immune from the charge that he is as far to 
the left as any Democrat, derives his political influence only 
from the waning star of Mr Dewey ; he has never been elected 
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to any public office. It will be one of his urgent tasks to 
discover what policies his own party is prepared to support. 
Mr Dulles is not expected to accompany Mr Acheson and 
Mr Cooper abroad but will be consulted on the policies they 
will discuss, and has already begun consideration, with Mr 
Butterworth, of the urgent problem of a Japanese peace 
treaty. His aid will be particularly valuable in working out 
a policy for the Far East, an area where bi-partisanship has 
either failed altogether or has merely resulted in demorali- 
sing drift. 

The speed with which the Administration has taken up 
Senator Vandenberg’s initiative will lift foreign policy—just 
in time—out of the election arena. It will also revive confi- 
dence in the State Department and help to isolate the 
isolationists of the Republican party. In this it has the 
assistance of Senator McCarthy, whose craven refusal to 
throw off the cloak of Congressional immunity and repeat, 
off the floor of the Senate, his charges against Mr Jessup, 
Mr Service, and Mr. Lattimore, has revolted many members 
of his own party. The reaction was deepened by Senator 
Tydings’ announcement that a summary of the Government 
loyalty file on Mr Lattimore—technically not even an 
employee of the State Department—cleared him of charges 
of Communism or espionage. Mr McCarthy has only one 
more rather worn card up his sleeve: his belief that Mr Louis 
Budenz, a former party member who has seen the light, will 
testify that Mr Lattimore’s Chinese policy was the product 
of Communist party membership, rather than independent 
study—a charge Mr Lattimore has indignantly denied. 


® *x x 


Wall Street and Business 


A sustained, but unspectacular u d movement on 
Wall Street has this week carried the Dow Jones’ Industrial 
Average to a new peak for the postwar period—at 213.94— 
the highest point touched since 1930. A securities market 
which has maintained a consistently rising trend for the space 
of ten months or so is clearly vulnerable to correction, but 
yields are still good. As much as six per cent is still obtainable 
on a wide range of high-grade equities, compared with the 
long-term Treasury rate of 24 per cent, and the relatively 
narrow return from industrial bonds. On Wall Street, there 
is a growing conviction that opposition to the “ cheap money ” 
policy is again diminishing. Institutional funds have been 
moving from bonds into equities, and this movement has 
been fostered by legislative changes in the State of New 
York, where Governor Dewey is now expected to approve 
the Bill which permits trustees to invest at least one-third 
of their available funds in issues that are outside the pre- 
sent “ legal list.” This development promises to bring 2 
substantial, though not precisely ascertainable, volume of 
new money into equities. Of even greater importance are 
the moves now under way to authorise insurance companies 
to invest in common stocks. 


By all comparative tests, industrials are “ cheap ” on Wall 
Street still. Earnings on first-class stocks, at about $7 a share, 
are substantially higher than in 1929—and so are dividends at 
almost $3.50 a share on the same high-grade issues. Given 
a much greater degree of political stability abroad, it would 
be possible to envisage stock values materially higher than 
today. But confidence is lacking, and probably the most 
that can be expected is a continuation of the slow upward 
movement, and intermittent bouts of nervousness. 


The industrial prospect still seems to be reasonably good. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce have revised their estimates of the likely 
decline this year in business spending for plant and equip- 
ment. Originally the total was put at 15 per cent below 1949, 
and 21 per cent below the record reached in 1948. The new 
forecast is that such spending will be only 11 per cent below 
the 1949 figure, and 16 per cent less than in 1948. 
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The business outlook is somewhat patchy at least in 
non-durable consumer goods and retail trade ; but industrial 
output is still rebounding from the low levels reached during 
the recent coal strike. cre is a heavy demand for durable 
consumer goods, and the construction industries are running 
at a high rate of activity. In so far as slackness is likely to 
appear within the next few months, it looks as though it may 
be offset by Mr Truman’s recent decision to appoint as 
Secretary of the Air Force one of the strongest advocates of 
“79-group” air strength. In view of General Eisenhower’s 
evidence before Congress, defence expenditure may well rise 
again by an annual rate of several hundred million dollars 
above the projected level of $13,500 million for the budget 
year 1950-51. There is an undercurrent of nervousness still; 
but there is no sign of depression in the months ahead. 


x * x 


Displaced Persons—and Bills 


President Truman has returned to Washington from 
Key West—the retreat that permits not only rest, but an 
uninterrupted survey of the problems of government—to find 
that Congress at last has carried out his campaign pledge to 
liberalise the discriminatory Displaced Persons Act adopted 
in 1948. A bi-partisan majority has finally vanquished 
Senator McCarran, a Democrat, and approved a Bill even 
more liberal than the House version passed last June. Like 
the House Bill, the Senate version extends from December, 
1945, to January, 1949, the date by which DPs must have 
been displaced to qualify for admittance to the United States, 
and extends the programme for a year until June, 19951. 
The number to be admitted is raised to 344,000 DPs, com- 
pared with the figure of 339,000 approved by the House, 
and 205,000 provided for in the 1948 Act. The bias against 
Catholics and Jews that has been so widely criticised was 
eliminated, partly by extending the “ cut-off ” date, and then 
by eliminating, over Senator McCarran’s opposition, the 
requirements that 30 per cent of those admitted must be 
Balts, and that 40 per cent of the total must be agricultural 
workers. The new restrictions sought by Senator McCarran 
—such as one limiting immigration whenever unemployment 
reached a certain figure—also went into the discard, in a 
twelve-hour session that had to deal with 135 amendments. 


In general, however, the record of Congressional accom- 
plishment at the half-way mark of this session gives little 
cause for Fair Deal satisfaction. Only five other “ major ” 
Bills have been passed: those on Korean aid and the removal 
of federal taxes on margarine, and three that in one way or 
another have caused the Administration pain. One was the 
housing Bill that was stripped of its Administration-sponsored 
plan for stimulating co-operative housing for the middle- 
class, another increased the permitted acreage for peanuts and 
cotton, and thus the liabilities of the farm programme, while 
the third, the Kerr Bill, freeing independent producers of 
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natural gas from control, illustrates the embarrassments of 
success. In the first three years of his Presidency, when 
Democratic chances were at such a low ebb, Mr Truman 
could, without contradiction, identify the Republicans as the 
friends of the “ interests.” In the past two years, however, 
the Democrats have acquired wealthy friends and the 
Republicans—more of whom voted against the Bill than for 
we make the most of this if the President fails to use 
is veto. 


From Key West the President has fired off certain cam- 
paign salvos at Congress that will be repeated during his 
“non-political” campaign tour in May. He has pressed 
the substance, if not the name, of the Brannan farm plan, 54 ihe 
and urged action—which is not likely to be taken at this ie 
session, though it should be, to allow the States to follow . 
suit—to make unemployment benefits more uniform and 
more generous. With the session half gone, however, pride 
of place in the Senate is to be given to the foreign aid Bill 
rather than the attempt to force a civil rights measure 
through the Southern blockade. Mr Lucas, the Democratic 
majority leader, relies on little more being approved than 
the appropriation Bill, renewal of the foreign arms pro- CR 
gramme, reduction of some excise taxes, and extension of pes 
social security. In the campaign locker will remain the is 
bulk of the Fair Deal which Congress has neither the time 
nor temper to approve: health insurance, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, a new farm programme, and civil rights. It is a 
position Mr Truman found easier, and more profitable, to 
exploit when the Republicans controlled Congress. 





































Bridges Convicted te 1 
The year’s fourth long and stormy Communist trial fe aie 


has ended with the conviction of Mr. Harry Bridges, the 
powerful leader of the longshoremen on the west coast. He 
and two members of his union were convicted of conspiracy 
and perjury for swearing in 1945, when Mr. Bridges applied 
for American citizenship, that he had never been a member 
of the Communist Party. Mr. Bridges himself was sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment, and two of his lawyers were ee 
given short sentences for the contempt of court into which jee 
their excessive zeal led them. 


The jury’s verdict comes as the climax of a long history. 
Mr. Bridges came to the United States from his native 
Australia in 1920; by 1934 he was organising a general 
strike in California, and by 1937 he had secured a charter 
for his International Longshoremen’s Union from the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations. His success—which was 
due in part to the unenlightened labour attitude of west coast 
employers—was followed by a series of crippling strikes, 
and efforts to have him deported as a Communist began in 
1939. Decisions differed, however, and although Congress 
passed an amendment to the immigration law to cover his 
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case, the Supreme Court in 1945 found the evidence against 
him “extremely tenuous” and overruled the Attorney 
General. Three months later he applied for naturalisation. 


‘ The immediate effect of the trial will not be to remove 
Mr Bridges from the labour scene; the verdict is to be 
appealed, and it may be two years before a final ruling from 
the Supreme Court opens the way to deportation proceedings. 
Moreover, there is no assurance that his removal will guaran- 
tee labour peace on the coast. Under the Bridges leadership, 
the longshoremen’s union has toed the party line of opposi- 
tion to the Marshall plan, and support for Mr Wallace’s 
campaign in 1948, and its relations with the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations are strained. A right wing group 
has been making some progress in efforts to dislodge Mr 
Bridges and his associates from union control. The union 
is, however, the only strong CIO body on the West Coast, 
and if it is weakened by internal divisions, it may invite a 
bitter jurisdictional struggle between the CIO and unions, 
under the leadership of Mr Dave Beck and Mr Harry 
Lundeberg, that are affiliated to the American Federation 
of Labour. 


* * * 


Steel in the Dock 


The only fruit of last January’s investigation into the 
increase in steel prices that followed the pension victory of 
the steelworkers is likely to be yet one more inquiry. 
The Republican and Democratic members of the Committee 
on the Economic Report, which conducted the four-day hear- 
ings, are split solidly along party lines. The single conclu- 
sion on which they agree is the desirability of further research 
into the degree of competition now existing in the steel 
industry. The report of the Democratic majority puts steel 
firmly in the dock on three counts: for an untimely and 
unjustified increase in prices that may set off a business 
depression later this year ; for refusal to supply the com- 
mittee with adequate information ; and for monopolistic 
price fixing. Yet the indictment is based on such a strained 
selection of the evidence presented that, in the view 
of Senator Flanders, a progressive industrialist with no 
brief for the steel companies, a reading of the report, and 
the minority dissent, may have the unintended effect of 
stimulating sympathy for the prisoner at the bar. The 
unbroken party line-up on the report can hardly reflect 
credit on a committee created to analyse and report on 
economic problems in an impartial and constructive fashion. 


The majority report, signed not only by the chairman, 
Senator O’Mahoney, long a vocal enemy of monopoly, but 
by Senator Dougias, an economist of repute, puts forward 
the view that in the steel industry decisions closely affecting 
the public interest are taken, not as a result of free compe- 
tition, but with an eye to the profits of the two largest enter- 
prises, while the smaller concerns obediently fall in line. 
Curiously, the report, though it denounces the price rise, 
ignores the testimony of the smaller steel companies—whose 
profits last year declined while those of the US Steel Cor- 
poration and the Bethlehem Corporation rose to record 
heights—that they would have raised prices even more had 
they not feared the competition of the giants. 


The majority made three controversial recommendations: 
that the steel industry, and others in which control is con- 
centrated, be required to provide regular information about 
prices, costs, profits, and output ; that price increases should 
not take place until after a 30 day cooling-off period, in which 
the economic consequences could be assessed ; and that an 
inquiry should be made to determine whether steel had not 
become so similar to a public utility, and so important to full 
employment and the national security, that Congressional 
legislation was needed. Nominally, this would be directed 
toward reviving competition, but in the view of the minority 
all three recommendations could lead only to governmental 
price fixing. Not even Senator O’Mahoney harbours any 
illusions that they will be adopted at present. 
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The report furnishes no basis for judging whether the 
steel industry was justified in putting up its prices. It may 
serve, however, as a warning to the industry that the Fair 
Dealers will get it if it does not watch out, particularly if 
there is no change in its deplorable public relations and the 
conviction of fair-minded critics that its decisions are often 
short-sighted. Meanwhile, steel, in an election year, must 
resign itself to its place in the dock. Next month Mr Celler 
takes Senator O’Mahoney’s place as inquisitor, while there 
are reports that the Department of Justice is preparing an 
anti-trust suit against the industry. 


*x * * 
Crime Pays 


Senator Kefauver is trying to establish the claim of the 
Judiciary Committee, rather than the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, to conduct an inquiry into “crime syndicates,” 
but nevertheless these syndicates are engaged in what are 
today among the most lucrative operations in interstate 
commerce. The chief crime syndicates are those controlling 
slot machines (as fruit, pinball and other gambling devices 
are Called officially) and with off-the-course betting, but this 
type of racketeering, it is alleged, is also to be found in the 
laundry world, on the stock exchange and in many other 
reputable places. The syndicates are run by “ tygoons ”"—a 
synthesis of “tycoon,” or financial emperor, and “ goon,” 
or gangster—who have organised some of the biggest and 
most efficient businesses in the United States, with all the 
machinery of head offices, trade associations, monopolies 
and price-fixing. It is surprising that no one has yet sug- 
gested that the racketeers of the nineteen-fifties might be 
attacked through the anti-trust laws as the bootleggers of 
the nineteen-twenties were through the income tax laws. 


Kansas City has just had its 23rd gang murder in three 
years, and the connections of the victim with the local 
Democratic machine may account for some of the tardiness in 
giving a green light to investigations that may unearth political 
scandals. The press had already been turning unwelcome 
publicity on the tygoons, who like to pretend that they are 
respectable citizens and that the obvious connection between 
death by violence and the organised gambling, by which they 
make their living, is purely coincidental. Mr Frank Costello, 
“the elder statesman of the rackets,” has an office on Wall 
Street and issues press releases in his own defence when he 
thinks he has been seriously maligned. He lives, and appears 
to exercise political influence, in New York, but his slot 
machine organisation operates in California, Chicago, New 
Orleans and Miami. Control of gambling is a state, not a 
federal, matter and the tygoons can thus often escape local 
justice by crossing state borders. 


The federal Treasury collected over $20 million in taxes 
on Mr Costello’s slot machines last year, but they are illegal 
in most States. So is off-the-course betting, but Americans 
spend about $15 billion a year on it, and slot machines are 
to be found in bars everywhere. It is estimated that they 
bring Mr Costello an annual income of $2 billion. It is 
also estimated that he spends $400 million a year on the 
bribery of public officials. The tygoons certainly could not 
operate on their present scale unless there was widespread 
connivance by law enforcement agencies and confidence in 
those agencies is being seriously undermined by the success 
of the crime syndicates. Local authorities believe, with 
some justification, that, if the tygoons are to be controlled, 
federal assistance is needed, although the Department of 
Justice is said to feel that local governments are not trying 
as hard as they might, either within their own communities 
or by co-operating with other cities and states. Two sug- 
gestions, for which there is much support and which Senator 
Kefauver’s committee is sure to consider, are that the federal 
government should be given power to prohibit both the ship- 
ment of slot machines across state boundaries and the leasing 
of telephone wires and other facilities for the transmission of 
the racing information essential to off-the-course betting. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Unemployment in Federal Germany 


N one of those big round, woolly phrases with which the 
| Germans like to assert that nothing is, or ever was, their 
fault, a leading economic journal in the Ruhr recently 
declared: “ German unemployment is a world-problem of 
the Occident.” This is also the attitude of the Bonn Govern- 
ment, which has irritated the Economic Co-operation 
Administration by arguing that unemployment is a matter of 
fate—and Allied aid. 


The German Government is, of course, not wholly wrong. 
The whole of the west is involved in the causes of unemploy- 
ment, and deeply anxious to remove them. The task of 
disentangling truth from distortion is, however, hard. In 
Britain an investigator could, generally speaking, rely upon 
official data, and he could assume that the Government had 
one single-minded attitude to unemployment—it is against 
it. In Germany, however, the question is bedevilled by 
the presence of the civil occupation authority, which can 
be used as a scapegoat vis-d-vis the home public, and by 
Bonn’s efforts to use the unemployed as a political lever 
against the western powers. For these reasons, German 
statistical assertions are likely to be unreliable. 


The British investigator faces an additional handicap. He 
is likely to be exasperated by the way in which German 
politicians—with one eye on American favours—contrast 
Dr Erhard’s free-enterprise Republic with a maliciously dis- 
torted picture of a “ National-Socialist ” Britain. In a recent 
survey of unemployment written for an association of busi- 
ness men by a former employee of Dr Goebbels, the author 
compares Crippsian Britain with the Third Reich of Drs 
Schacht and Funk. Britain, he maintains, is not attempting 
to balance its payments by exports, but is hiding a huge 
* structural” unemployment crisis by exploiting the sterling 
balances—which, like Dr Schacht, it “forced” on the area 
under its control—and by political blackmail to extort ever 
bigger “ subsidies” from American, Canadian and sterling 
area taxpayers. Such distortions are irritating to the British 
whatever their politics. 


How Real is the Emergency ? 


What is, then, the real position? In the first place, 
German statements often convey the false impression that 
unemployment only began after the currency reform of 
June, 1948. The Trade Union Confederation, at its confer- 
ence last January, declared that unemployment had risen by 
1,300,000 since this date. (Even business men accept the 
same fallacy in another form: they constantly argue that 
currency reform abolished savings, and ignore the fact that 
savings had already been rendered worthless by inflation.) 
The truth is that widespread unemployment existed before 
the reform brought reality back to the German economy. It 
was hidden so long as wages were worthless. The shortage 
of money following the reform induced many individuals, 
particularly women, to register at the labour exchanges who 
had previously found means of livelihood on the black 
market. 


The more recent increase in unemployment, while real, is 
also probably exaggerated; in some cases, for instance, 
workers leave their names on the register after taking employ- 
ment ; they do so by a t with the employer who 
reduces the wage by the amount of the dole. But the rise 


in workless during the winter was undoubtedly serious. 
After gaining nearly half-a-million since November, the total 
reached a record of 2,000,000 in February. The figure at 
mid-March stood at 1,950,000, which is 12.4 per cent of the 
labour force. The total of employed persons is 13} million 
in a population said to number just over 473 million. 


This figure, however, must be considered in relation to 
the trend of employment and production, and the additions 
to population in the Federal Territory since the war, -For 
the total of registered employed has in fact risen since 1948. 
True, the increase has | 2n less than 300,000, and the 
spectacular rise in west German production to about 92 per 
cent of the 1936 figure has been achieved by longer working 
hours—since most workmen were on short time during the 
inflationary period—and by greater productivity. There is 
still room for improvement in output per man, which has 
not yet reached the prewar figure ; on the other hand, the 
Bonn politicians tend to confuse their friends abroad when 
they declare that Germany is only producing 75 per cent of 
its prewar output ; for this figure represents output per head 
of the total population, not of the working population alone. 


Penniless Refugees 


The increase in employment, though small, supports the 
main contention of Dr Erhard that German unemployment 
is not due to an economic slump, which could be more or less 
safely removed by inflationary financing, but chiefly to what 
he terms “structural causes.” These are, indeed, so 
important that, when they are cons‘dered, a total of 2,000,000 
workless appears astonishingly small. 


The main structural cause is, of course, the influx of 
Germans expelled from the territories east of the Oder-Neisse 
line and from Czechoslovakia, swollen by a constant dribble 
of refugees from the Soviet Zone. Next in importance is the 
fact that persons born during the years of the birthrate 
boom stimulated by the Nazis are now entering the labour 
market at the rate of over half a million a year. 


Varied and exaggerated figures regarding the number of 
expelled Germans in the west are bandied about in public 
speeches. In the rather more objective columns of the official 
statistical returns the total is given as 7,750,000. Guesswork 
places the number who have come from Soviet Germany as 
1,000,000. The total population is said to have risen from 
39.3 million in. 1936 to 47.7 million today. There has, how- 
ever, been no census since 1946. 


The worst feature of the refugees as possible workers is 
not that there is an undue proportion of women, old people 
and invalids among them. On the contrary, the proportion 
of young people and men is rather higher than in the popula- 
tion as a whole, and a large number of them have found 
work in the west. A recent report of the German Iron and 
Steel Federation acknowledges that the Ruhr was only able 
to achieve its extraordinary rise in production—which has 
trebled since 1947—because it secured young workers from 
the ranks of the refugees. The worst factors are, rather, that 
the refugees came penniless, and that many of them are 
officials of the Nazi State or Party, and dispossessed farmers 
for whom no jobs can be found. These are the men who 
represent a dangerous hotbed of nationalist ideas. They are 
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the people who have organised themselves into Landsmann- 
schaften according to their place of origin, including one for 
the part of Poland which Hitler annexed outright and named 
the Warthegau. They are the people who keep Germany’s 
face turned to the east. 


In all the Laender, there is a direct connection between the 
number of refugees and the total unemployed. For example, 
in the “frontier areas” of Schleswig-Holstein, where 
refugees are most thickly concentrated, the unemployed 
amount to over one-third of the number who are in work. 


It may be doubted, however, whether the Adenauer 
Government wholeheartedly wishes to settle the refugees in 
permanent employment. As a leading Christian-Democrat 
member of the Bundestag recently frankly declared: “It is 
necessary to keep awake in the refugees a desire to return to 
their homelands. The German eastern territories must be 
restored to an all-German Reich. For this purpose the good- 
will of the western powers must be enlisted.” For this 
purpose, too, German Ministers indignantly rejéct schemes 
for emigration, and insist that the British High Commissioner 
shall secure the eviction of a further 250,000 Germans from 
Poland. 


Critics of Government Schemes 


None the less, prodded by the ECA mission, by the High 
Commission and by the Social-Democrats, the Bonn Govern- 
ment has produced a scheme for reducing unemployment by 
1,000,000, It proposes to organise the financing of a plan to 
spend DM 3.4 billion, which chiefly consists of DM 2.5 
billion for building. There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
“eyewash” about the scheme. German industrial and 
banking circles are highly sceptical about it. Looking ahead, 
they are anxious that the Government should concentrate on 
long-term schemes for creating permanent new jobs and 
strengthening German industry. They do not object to 
having a pool of unemployment at present, but are anxious 
to train recruits for the years to come. The number of young 
persons entering the labour market will rise to a peak of 
nearly 800,000 in 1953 and 1954, but will suddenly drop to 
150,000 in 1956. Therefore everything must be done, the 
industrialists urge, to rejuvenate staffs in the next few years. 


As for the financial aspect of the plan, critics rightly suspect 
that it will not be possible to raise the specified proportion 
of funds from the public. Reacting strongly to any inter- 
ference by the state, business circles fear that the Govern- 
ment’s scheme—far from being inflationary—will merely 


reduce the volume of credit available for financing the present - 


boom in imports and trade in consumer goods. The 
Government takes a different line. It has roused the dis- 
pleasure of the ECA mission and the High Commission by 
arguing that the currency would be endangered if the 
unemployed were given jobs, since they would spend more ; 
if Germany is not to face the alternative of inflation or large- 
scale unemployment by the end of the Marshall Plan, it 
must obtain foreign capital and more raw materials. 


More Industrialisation Needed 


The retort to Bonn has been that there are better ways of 
stopping over-spending than keeping men out of work. 
Nevertheless, there is some truth in the German argument, 
g.ven the special German circumstances. Apart from the 
structural causes of unemployment, past experience shows 
that controls would not work, that higher taxes would be 
evaded, and that public confidence in the currency is 
extremely fragile. 

Above all, the German contention must be admitted that 
the Federal Republic is, broadly speaking, another Britain, 
that must industrialise itself to the utmost in order to live. 
Bonn is justifiably criticised for not producing any plan for 
intensifying its backward agriculture ; but it is on firmer 
ground when it uses its unemployment problem to press for 
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the lifting of restrictions on exports to Communist-dominated 
countries, and an end of all remaining limits on industria] 
production. If and when this aim is attained, Bonn will pass 
on to press for its paramount objective—the return of the 
east German territory. 


Israel’s Balance Sheet—1 


THE exodus of Jews to Israel continues. Last month the 
Iraqi Government gave sudden permission to Iraqi Jews to 
emigrate. Registration of those wishing to leave for Israel 
began in earnest this week. About 80,000 out of a total of 
some 120,000 are expected to wish to go. Meantime, from 
farther south, another flow is exceeding expectations. The 
unnumbered Jews from the fastnesses of the Yemen are stil! 
emerging and wanting transport and upkeep ; 38,000 have 
already entered Israel ; the numbers still to come are un- 
guessable. The two converging streams place a fresh load 
upon the nation’s already overburdened resources. More 
acutely than hitherto they raise the question: Can Israe! 
convert itself into a stable economic unit ? Can it, given 
a few years of peace, organise itself into paying its way in a 
competitive world ? After surveying its prospects on paper, 
any arithmetician must shake his head. But reasoning based 
on statistics, without allowance for imponderables and for 
psychology, can be notoriously misleading. The fact is that 
when a resilient and able people is faced with no alternative 
between turning the corner and extinction, it contrives to 
turn the corner. The Jew inside Israel has no other place 
to go to; the Jew outside Israel is committed to helping a 
foundation that must not fail. Israel’s enemies are deluding 
themselves if they underrate the capacity of these two forces 
to build a permanent state. 


Open Door For Immigrants 


The main outlines of Israel’s problem are fairly well 
known. It consists of the triple job of balancing international! 
payments, of combating inflation and of simultaneously 
keeping the door open to every immigrant who wants to 
come in. In the 22 months since May, 1948, 380,000 have 
arrived ; the population of the country has, therefore, doubled 
and great numbers of the new mouths are, and must for some 
time continue to be, publicly-assisted consumers. Further, 
their needs must be met at a time when the national finances 
are weighed down with the aftermath of war. Israel’s total 
defence budget is undisclosed, but so long as the state is 
living a life of continuous armistice, defence is thought to be 
costing it about half as much again as its ordinary expendi- 
ture (which is running at about {140 million per annum). 
Again, exports, three quarters of which at present depend 
on the citrus crop, must for nearly a decade be handicapped 
by the total destruction—chiefly through wartime loss of 
pumps and through consequent lack of irrigation—of 15,000 
out of 50,000 acres of orange groves. Lastly, the inflation 
caused by two wars (1939-45 and 1948-49) places any new 
Israeli products at a disadvantage in markets which they are 
entering just as the sellers’ boom is over. 


International payments, therefore, do not balance and 
show no prospect of balancing without tapping extraordinary 
resources. The unbalance of visible foreign trade is for- 
midable ; it ran at £176.5 million for the year 1949 (imports: 
£187 million; exports {I10.5 million). But before this 
discrepancy is condemned, one or two mitigating factors 
must be borne in mind. Development calls for much capital 
equipment, and for the consumption, during its erection, of 
goods that, viewed in terms of years, may justifiably be 
regarded as investment goods. import figures for the 


first nine months of 1949 show 26 per cent of capital equip- 
ment, as against 35 per cent of raw materials and 39 pc! 
of consumer goods. Secondly, not all the imports 
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-alled for payment in foreign exchange. In the first nine 
months of the year, out of {159.8 million worth of goods 
imported, £19 million worth were gifts, or capital transfers 


in kind, or immigrants’ personal property. 


Foreign Exchange Gap 


On the credit side, invisible items—tourism, shipping, 
insurance, etc.—accounted for some {17 million over the year 
as a whole. But all items on export and service account com- 
bined do not, on 1949’s showing, meet more than 23 per cent 
of foreign exchange requirements—a proportion that is 
alarmingly low. The balance is made up of precarious or 
jmpermanent contributions, the greatest of which, are in 
order of importance, gifts from world Jewry to Israel’s several 
national institutions and funds, releases from its accumulated 
sterling balances, and drawings upon dollar loans, of which 
by far the largest is a $100 million loan from the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States. 


The following estimate of the major balance of payment 
items for 1949 was prepared during the autumn by the 
United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East: 


ESTIMATED BALANCE OF PAYMENTS FOR ISRAEL, 1949 


£1 000,000 
Payments Receipts 

Imports :- - Exports perescbeoesceee 10-3 
) involving exchange com- TN, OG. oo cee 7-6 
mitments: 3.46 css ae 42-0 Donations, etc., inkind 20-0 

(b) Donations, etc., in kind 20-0 Gifts received vianation- 
(c) Shipmentsunder Export- al institutions &funds 27-0 

Import Bank loan .... 6:0 Release of sterling bal- 
Invisibles. s:s:s. ise. <peacecs 10-9 WOE oes Waa va 8-0 

Drawings on Export- 
Import Bank loan .. 6-0 
78-9 78-9 


The final figures so far available bear out these proportions, 
and the table is therefore worth study as a guide to the 
outlook for the years immediately ahead. 


To take the worst aspects first: if mass immigration con- 
tnues, cash-financed imports must rise. It is calculated that, 
for the present, they will do so at a rate of {110 million per 
annum for every 150,000 new arrivals. Again, the blocked 
sterling balances are not an inexhaustible asset ; though much 
maligned, they have in fact been something of a store-house 
of nest-eggs. But when Britain’s recent release of £7,000,000 
for the fourteen months to December 31, 1950, is exhausted, 
only a further £18 million will be left in London. Yet again, 
the services of foreign loans will, within a year or two, become 
an extra item on the debit side. Servicing of the Export- 


Import Bank loan is due to begin three years after it is 
taken up. 


_ What are the chances of offsetting these debits by 
increasing earnings on current account ? The outlook for 
tourism is not promising if Jerusalem remains a divided city ; 
a figure of {110 million is hoped for in 1950, but may not be 
achieved. Exports offer the principal hope. That they will rise 
considerably as ¢trus groves are recovered or replanted is 
clear from a comparison of 1949’s export of 5,000,000 cases 
with 1§ million exported in 1938. (Only abut 10,000 of 
Palestine’s former 60,000 acres under citrus are located in 
Arab Palestine—in the Gaza area.) Resumption of exports 
from the Dead Sea Potash works will also improve the 
picture. The industrial diamond industry, Israel’s second 
biggest export item, is hard pressed by competitors in 
Belgium and Holland. Other industries now established or 
building include pharmaceutical works, precision instrument 
making and similar manufactures demanding skill and know- 
how. But it is difficult to see that their earnings will do more 
than offset a fraction of the nation’s outgoings. Israel aims 
at an export target of {115 million in 1950. In view of the 
forthcoming need to service dollar loans it is worth noting 
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that, while the citrus crop retains its present preponderance, 
considerably more than half of total export earnings will come 
from Britain, which is a 75 per cent buyer of Israel’s citrus 
in the raw as well as of its by-products—fruit juices, oils and 
fruit cellulose. Dollar earnings appear promising only from 
industrial diamonds, which yielded $4,856,000 in the first 
nine months of 1949. 


Prospects of American Funds 


These forecasts show beyond doubt that, even if immigra- 
tion remains at the level for which the Jewish Agency has 
budgeted, and which is 150,000 per annum, Israel, to be 
solvent, must for years remain dependent for more than half 
its foreign exchange requirements upon foreign aid, whether 
lent or given. They also show that if immigration is to rise 
to the “ million in five years ” mark that some enthusiasts in 
Israel and America seek and predict, that dependence will 
entail an even deeper dip into American Jewish pockets than 
has been made so far. 


American giving, as is well known, has always been 
generous in the extreme. Even under the mandate some 60 
per cent (1939) of Palestinian exchange expenditures were 
covered by gifts and by investments or other capital transfers 
made for sentimental rather than commercial reasons. Since 
Israel was founded, American Jewry, asked by the United 
Jewish Appeal (which collects for disbursement throughout 
world Jewry) for $250 million in 1948 and again in 1949, 
raised in the first of these two years $150 million and in the 
second just over $100 million, about half of which was 
allocated to purposes inside Israel. The sharp falling off 
last year greatly worried the Israeli treasury. And no wonder, 
for in terms of moneys actually allocated to Israel, it repre- 
sented receipts at an annual rate of only about £127 million, 
as against a rate of {140 million in the previous year. But 
giving is said to be rising towards its old momentum as 
1950's “entirely new campaign structure” gets into gear. 
There is, however, evidence to show that, now that the state 
is established, its benefactors feel inclined to invest in it 
rather than to give to it. A great deal of Israel’s hope for 
the future therefore depends upon its capacity to attract such 
investment. A second article will attempt to show how it 
plans to do this by combating its present over-high produc- 
tion costs and how far it is likely to be able to direct its huge 
new population into work that assists it to pay its way. 


(To be continued) 


Norway Cuts its Subsidies 


[FROM OUR OSLO CORRESPONDENT] 


It is a nice paradox that the Labour Government which 
was so successful in the general election last October 
has already been obliged to modify one of the most 
important aspects of its policy. Food subsidies have had to 
be cut and will probably be cut still further before 19§1. 
Announcing the Government’s decision on April 2nd, the 
Norwegian Prime Minister, Hr Einar Gerhardsen, said that 
if subsidies were continued at the present level, they would 
amount in all to approximately 1,050 million kroner (£5§2.5 
million) for the next budget-year, July 1, 1950-June 30, 
1951. It was, however, impossible for the Government to 
spend more than the 600 million kroner (£30 million) which 
had been spent on subsidies last year, and as a result there 
would be a total rise in prices of about 450 million kroner 
(£22.§ million) in food, clothing, shoes, fishing equipment 
and other items. 

The Prime Minister said that the rise in prices was caused 
partly by devaluation, partly by the rise in prices on the 
international market and partly by the increase in the costs 
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of agricultural production. Representatives of the Norwegian 
trade unions, the employers’ organisation and the farmers 
have declared that they would do their best to get Norway 
through a difficult period, and that they had all agreed that 
if the cost of living index passed the 165.6 mark before 
September 15th all parties concerned would get together 
for a conference to review the system of prices and wages. 


The Prime Minister also announced that the political 
parties had agreed to send representatives to meetings 
starting after Easter to agree on such other steps as might 
be necessary to attain balance in Norway’s internal as well 
as in its external economy. 


Cost to Average Family 


Norway has therefore decided to take some of the medicine 
it needs, but it would probably have been much more effica- 
cious if it had done so a long time ago. The rise in prices 
is considerable. Margarine will rise from the equivalent of 
5id. a pound to 1s., bread from 3d. a pound to 4d., butter 
from 1s. 4d. a pound to 3s. 7d., coffee from 2s. a pound to 
3s. 7d. The total rise in food prices will cost an average 
family of four about {£15 more a year. 


The new prices do not mean new burdens upon the nation 
as a whole ; in one way or another, chiefly by taxation, the 
total cost of the goods has been paid for. Still, the revision 
of the subsidies may be the cause of unrest and strikes. The 
general @pinion is that, had a conservative or liberal govern- 
ment bern in power, they would have been threatened with 
a general strike the day after the new prices were announced. 
So far not a single factory has stopped, but the Communists 
are working hard to use the situation for their own ends. The 
arrival of the first shipload of arms from America may be the 
signal for the start of the first strike and demonstration. The 
situation is not pleasant, but labour has finally seen that 
the steps taken were unavoidable. 


Mistakes in the Past 


Norway’s economic problems are both immediate and 
long term. Reserves of foreign currencies have nearly come 
to anend. There is not more than about 300 million kroner 
(£15 million) left. At the same time, there is a short-term 
debt in foreign money of about 400 million kroner (£20 
million) which may be presented for payment on very short 
notice. The balance of payments with other countries show 
a deficit of 1,200 million kroner ({60 million). 


There are many reasons for Norway’s present very serious 
position. The Labour Government must take the responsi- 
bility for some major mistakes. When it took over control 
in Norway after the German occupation there was a flow of 
paper money. The Government carried through a currency 
reform, but it came late and was just a change of notes 
—new notes—and not real currency reform. The excess 
money was still there. It made people believe that they were 
well off—and it made the Government believe it was well 
off, too. Being well off, the Government decided to work 
for three things at the same time: reconstruction, a better 
standard of living for industrial workers, fishermen and farm 
hands, and a programme of social reforms. 


In the matter of reconstruction there was certainly much to 
do. Half of the ships had been lost, Finnmark and Northern 
Troms totally devastated and many other places in the 
country had been damaged. New houses had not been built 
for five years, railway reconstruction alone asked for 500 
million kroner. Defence forces had to be rebuilt. At the 
same time an enormous demand for consumer goods had 
been built up during the occupation years. 


Disincentives at Work 


All political parties agreed that it was necessary to maintain 
peace in industry and agriculture, to keep full employment 
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and to increase production as much as possible. Wages have 
gone up—many industrial workers today have a standard of 
living which is 15-20 per cent higher than before the war. 
Female workers in industry earn 20-30 per cent above prewar 
standard. When cream became unrationed, for instance, 
the shops easily sold about double the prewar quantity. Ships 
and railways have handled record traffic: when Norwegians 
were allowed 500 Danish crowns for one trip a year, the 
number of Norwegians in a position to use that oppor- 
tunity proved much too large. And if people were unable 
to buy anything else for their money, they bought a day or 
two off from work. A factory at Drammen, publishing its 
Statistics a few days ago, reports that its workers averaged 
37 days off work last year. Those who preferred to earn 
just enough to exist, found out that the basic needs of life 
—bread, margarine, sugar—-were very cheap. Those who 
worked overtime and did everything to increase production 
discovered that only a few thousand more kroner added to 
their income meant very heavily increased taxes. Thus the 
tendency to take odd jobs and not to put the income on the 
declaration sheet became more and more popular. Industry 
also discovered that it paid badly to show a good surplus on 
accounts. Taxation took too much. Experts quickly found 
out how much could be used on all kinds of costly office 
equipment and welfare work without cost to the firm itself. 
The result is that the taxation system has led to an unneces- 
sary waste of money and work on the part of industry and 
shipping. 


Government Activity Spreads 


The Government planned a propaganda campaign for 
saving, but experts told them that it would not pay as long 
as increased taxation was the only answer from the Govern- 
ment. No doubt a campaign for saving would have been 
a fiasco, as in Great Britain. That does not mean, however, 
that no saving takes place in Norway. But it has to a large 
extent moved from the private individual to the Government. 
The Government continues to take over shares in industry 
and mines and becomes from time to time the big entre- 
preneur in many branches of commerce. In spite of its 
unhappy experiences with state-management, it goes on 
shutting its eyes to the consequences. The lot of the hospitals 
is an example of their policy. Several private hospitals exist 
in Norway, but the great majority are owned by the Govern- 
ment or by towns or counties. Most Norwegians are members 
of the insurance funds. These funds pay for treatment in 
hospitals, but the hospitals today cannot manage to keep 
things going without financial assistance as costs are too high. 
The official hospitals get 14 kroner (14s.) a day for each 
patient, the private, 10 kroner. Thus the private hospitals 
are sooner or later crippled and cease to exist. And this takes 
place at a time when Norway is short of hospitals and the 
authorities are unable to meet the demand for new beds. 
The state wants control or ownership ; so it goes on swallow- 
ing more and more and putting it under the control of a 
nearly paramount bureaucracy. 


During a period of overfull employment, the Government 
continues to enter on new enterprises. It spends moncy 
freely at a time when inflation is a serious threat ; it grants 
industrial labourers three weeks’ summer holiday with pay 
at the same time as the country can only be kept on its legs 
by means of Marshall aid ; and it has crippled private savings 
by heavy taxation at a time when it wants consumption to be 
reduced. 


The many contradictions in Norwegian policy can only be 
understood if it is kept in mind that those who are respon- 
sible for it are socialists with a background of Marxist 


thinking. ae have gone against the private individual's 
instinct for self- 
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Finland’s New Government 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue new Finnish Cabinet, which took office on March 18th, 
contains neither Social Democrats nor Communists. The 
former had governed the country since July, 1948, and might 
reasonably have been expected at least to share in the next 
government. The latter, encouraged both by increased 
Russian pressure on Finland and their own apparent success 
in the Presidential elections in January, also had high hopes 
of being included in the new Cabinet. They had, in fact, 
advocated a coalition of themselves, the Social Democrats 
and the Agrarians. They have been disappointed. A 
coalition has taken office, but it is composed of Agrarians, 
representatives of the Swedish party, and two Liberals. It 
commands 108 of the 200 seats in the Diet. On most issues 
it will be supported by all except the Social Democrats and 
the Communists. On important issues that is, on issues 
which touch on the country’s independence—it will be sup- 
ported by the Social Democrats as well. The new Govern- 
ment thus has a fair chance of lasting until the next general 
elections in July, 1951. 


But it will not have an easy time. It will be subjected 
to probably more Communist pressure than the outgoing 
Social Democrat Government. For just at present the 
Finnish Communists, largely as a result of the reorganisation 
of the party and a tightening of its discipline, are in an 
aggressive mood. In the somewhat apathetic voting for the 
Presidential elections, their vote fell less than that of their 
two chief rivals. Current Russian pressure, exercised through 
the Notes on the “ war criminals ” Finland is alleged to be 
harbouring and—a more serious matter—through the virtual 
refusal to negotiate a new trade agreement with the Finns, 
is stronger than for a long time. 


The country’s economic position has, moreover, deterior- 
ated in recent months. Although the cost of living has 
remained practically stable for the last year, while the 
standard of living has risen, there are various signs that all 
is not well. Production has fallen off since the autumn. 
Unemployment is higher than for several years: at the end 
of February there were 55,000 registered unemployed in 
Finland, compared with 38,500 a year earlier. The import 
surplus is rising rapidly: imports in February at FM 6,100 
million exceeded exports by FM 1,900 million, whereas the 
previous February’s deficit had been only FM 520 million. 
But perhaps the most serious aspect of the situation is that 
only about 14,300 million cubic metres of timber were 
felled in the season just ended—barely half the previous 
season’s figure. With forest products accounting for about 
go per cent of all Finland’s exports (88 per cent last year, 
as against 93 per cent in 1948), this deficiency must have an 
adverse effect on the country’s trade. Indeed it is a reflection 
of the difficulties the trade is already encountering ; the 


cut was so small because the previous year’s timber had not 
been sold. 


Such are the considerations which prompted the leading 
Agrarian newspaper to refer to its party’s new task as “ clear- 
ing up the bankrupt’s estate left by the previous Govern- 
ment.” How it will set about this task was outlined by its 
head, Mr Kekkonen, on the day he assumed office. His 
main task, he said, is to balance the state economy, to settle 
the rent problem and to assure the profitability of agricultural 
production—not a surprising aim for the leader of the 
Agrarian party, but one which will prove difficult to realise 
in practice. It is on this recurrent issue, which several times 
came within an ace of overthrowing the Fagerholm Govern- 
ment, that the main tussles on domestic policy are likely 
to be fought. This conflict was continued right up to the 
end of the Social Democrats’ tenure of office: in their last 
“ caretaker ” days in early March, they rejected claims for 
higher prices for farm produce. 
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“ Trusting Relations” with Russia 


The primary object of the new Government in the political 
field is to “ restore trusting relations ” with the Soviet Union. 
This will be as difficult to achieve as Mr. Kekkonen’s other 
aims in internal affairs, not least because it will depend 
almost entirely on factors over which the Finns have no 
control. There is no reason to believe, in spite of an 
injudicious flirtation with the Communists a year ago, that 
the Agrarian leaders will, in this vital matter of Finno- 
Russian relations, be any more likely to accept conditions 
which the previous Government could not. A main aim 
of Finnish policy at present is to prevent the Communists 
from regaining a place in the Cabinet and thus to deny 
them all opportunities of getting “within,” to start their 
customary boring. On this issue all non-Communist Finns 
stand resolutely together, for they consider it a major threat 
to their country’s independence. However, since such 
Communist participation in the Government is one of the 
prime conditions of what the Kremlin interprets as friendly 
relations, Mr Kekkonen, even though his Cabinet contains 
several members of the executive of the Finnish-Soviet 
Friendship Society, is likely to be disappointed in his aim. 

The new Government’s term of office should also cover 
the vital preparatory stages of the transition of certain sectors 
of Finnish industry from paying reparations to paying their 
way. By far the most important of these is the metal- 
working industry. It now employs nearly twice as many 
men as it expects to do in more normal conditions. It will 
not be easy to reduce its size, find and keep markets for 
its products—the Russian satellites and Pakistan are under 
consideration—and transfer its surplus workers to other jobs. 


The prospect before Mr Kekkonen is thus grim. Just 
at present the Communists are lying low, although they have 
already announced their disagreement with the new Govern- 
ment’s statement of policy. There are indications, however, 
that they may make the May Day celebrations the occasion 
for a trial of strength with the Government: their paper 
has started campaigning for a worthy demonstration then. 
This summer may be hot in Finland. 


Dr Malan and the Press 


[FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT] 


SouTH AFRICAN English-speaking journalists have been 
described by the Prime Minister, Dr Malan, as “the most 
undisciplined in the world,” and the Government has decided 
to set up a committee to inquire into the South African 
press. This brings to a head a sustained Nationalist cam- 
paign against the English-speaking journalists which has 
included a threat by Mr F. C. Erasmus, the Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, to refuse to transmit messages he 
deems politically “ slanderous,” and a suggestion by Mr Eric 
Louw, the Minister of Economic Affairs, that foreign 
journalists who “ misrepresent” the Government abroad 
should, if possible, be deported. 


The Nationalists have pointed to the recent inquiry into 
the British press as a justifi. ution for their decision. But 
the issue here is rather different. Though much has been 
said about alleged distortion and misstatement in the South 
African press, Dr Malan made it clear that his ire is chiefly 
directed against “false reports” sent overseas by South 
African journalists who, according to him, thus line their 
pockets by defaming their country. The allegation about 
“ misrepresentation abroad ” first received prominence at the 
time of the Durban racial riots last year. The Nationalists 
declared that correspondents in South Africa of overseas 
newspapers had ghoulishly seized on the riots to blacken 
South Africa’s name abroad. This statement was vigorously 
challenged by the correspondent of the New York Times, 
among others, without any very adequate reply being forth- 
coming. But for a time the Nationalists switched their 
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attention to another target. A careful course of listening to 
the BBC news, as relayed by the South African i 
Corporation, convinced them that the BBC—which Dr 
Donges, the Minister of the Interior, referred to obscurely 
as “his master’s voice ”—was wilfully including items that 
might sully South Africans’ ears, such as extracts from 
speeches by General Smuts. “No one is going to dictate 
to us what is good for South African listeners and what is 
not,” said Dr Donges. The SABC relays of BBC news, 
begun during the war amid Nationalist pro-German protests, 
are to cease as soon as a substitute news service can be 
organised. This decision has been taken without consulting 
the listening public who pay licence fees. 


Caricature of Facts 


Thus the Nationalists appear to have two chief objects in 
view. They want to stop what they call “false reports ”— 
otherwise criticisms of the Government—leaving the Union 
and being published abroad ; and they also want to exercise 
control over news and comment entering the country from 
overseas. 


In the debate on the motion for a committee of inquiry 
into the press, Dr Malan and others made repeated refer- 
ences to the “ need for discipline.” What this means was 
explained by the Prime Minister. He said that the majority 
of the correspondents of overseas papers were South African 
journalists employed by the English-speaking press in the 
Union. They augmented their salaries by selling overseas 
stories they “ would not dare to print” in South Africa. In 
this way, according to Dr Malan, the English-speaking 
press is really “ subsidised” from overseas—presumably on 
the theory that if the proprietors did not wink an eye at their 
employees’ dubious extra-curricula activities, they would 
have to pay them more. It seems hard to believe that 
this caricature of the facts comes from a man who was 
himself formerly a journalist. It is, of course, true that 
the majority of South African correspondents of overseas 
papers are journalists employed on the South African press, 
and also that most of them are English speaking. It is also 
true that their South African employers are aware of their 
outside activities. The point is that they would not long 
remain the accredited correspondents of overseas papers and 
agencies if they were supplying “false reports” whose 
distortions would soon be found out. Their most eager 
unmasker would be the Nationalist Government, but the 
fact is that no satisfactory evidence of “ false reports” has 
ever been produced, despite several challenges by the corre- 
spondents who have been maligned. 


The Voice of South Africa 


It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the real 
objection is to reports which are only too correct—for 
example, of speeches by General Smuts and speeches by the 
Nationalists themselves, which the Government finds 
embarrassing to be published overseas. Dr Malan hinted in 
the debate that the newspaper proprietors, or their editors, 
should act as unpaid censors for the Government, and should 
use their power as employers to put a brake on what corre- 
spondents of overseas papers wrote. This would be “ self- 
discipline of the press.” If the South African newspaper 
proprietors or editors agreed to do so, they would soon find 
that nothing would please the Nationalists short of deletion 
of perfectly factual reports. A speech by General Smuts, or 
an indiscretion by a Nationalist Cabinet Minister, is a fact. 
If a recent revealing discussion in the columns of Dr Malan’s 
old paper, Die Burger, is any guide, the Nationalists have a 
very odd conception of the true role of a correspondent of an 
overseas paper. One correspondent asked if it was really 
intended that he should not, in his dispatches, quote state- 
ments by “liberals” and others which were critical of the 
Government. Die Burger replied: “ Overseas this voice or 
that voice must not be heard, but, as far as possible, the voice 
of South Africa—its thousands of separate voices in one.” 
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Read for this the voice of the Government, as interpreted by 
the State Information Office. 


“ Discipline ” Among Journalists 


Having this philosophy, it is perhaps not surprising that 
Dr Malan regards the English section of the South African 
press as “ undisciplined.” The Nationalist Afrikaans press 
certainly could not be accused of lack of discipline. The 
Nationalist papers have an editor-in-chief, Dr A. L. Geyer, 
who is a member of the Cape Nationalist Party executive and 
who is to be the next High Commissioner in London. The 
majority of Nationalist journalists are not members of the 
South African Society of Journalists, and on one occasion 
explained their non-membership by saying that they were 
not journalists at all, but “crusaders.” When the United 
Party was in power the English press, though in general 
supporting the Government, often criticised it. Most 
Nationalists simply could not understand it. Being a crusader 
apparently relieves one of such obligations as treating news 
on its merits, as news. Die Transvaler, published in 
Johannesburg, ignored the Royal visit to that city altogether. 
More recently, it implied in its headlines that South Africa 


had devalued the pound, and Britain had decided to follow 
suit 


The Nationalist-appointed State Information Officer is Dr 
Otto du Plessis, who was to have been the South African 
envoy to Holland until the Dutch objected on the ground that 
when the Germans were shooting Dutch hostages during the 
war Dr du Plessis allegedly praised the “ New Order.” Dr 
du Plessis, who works in close contact with Dr Geyer, has 
explained that the primary function of the State Information 
Office is to tell the world about South Africa. This job, as 
the Office at present interprets it, would be much easier if 
it were not for the activities of the overseas papers’ South 
African correspondents. Thus in his speech on the pro- 
tectorates, Dr Malan referred to Britain as a “ foreign power,” 
and was so quoted by the newspapermen, both English and 
Nationalist Afrikaners, who took down his words. But an 
“official” version issued in Britain used the words “an 
external power.” Unfortunately the local correspondents of 
overseas papers cabled the version published in all the South 
African papers, including the Nationalist ones—thus “ mis- 
representing” the Government again. Nationalists have 
expressed the hope that as time goes on, the State Information 
Office will tell South Africans about the world as well as 
telling the world about South Africa, thus presumably 
terminating an undignified and unnational dependence on 
such foreign tainted sources as the BBC. Dr du Plessis has 
made a polite appeal that as and when the Office extends its 
activities, the South African press will “ co-operate.” 


Official Dislike of Press Criticism 


South Africa has a long tradition of attempted Govern- 
ment interference with the freedom of the press. Lord 
Charles Somerset, Governor of the Cape until 1827, banned 
all discussion of Government policy. Kruger, before the 
Boer War, suppressed two newspapers, the Critic and the 
Star. General Hertzog sought to prevent newspaper criticism 
of Hitler and Mussolini on the ground that they were heads 
of “friendly States.” Some of Smuts’ Ministers, both 
during and after the war, were very touchy about press 
criticism. The Smuts Government’s relations with the United 
Nations over the Indians and South-West Africa were not 
much happier than Dr Malan’s, and suggestions by some of 
the English newspapers that all the fault might not lie with 
the United Nations were resented. No one objects to 4 
press inquiry. The real danger is that, whatever its results, 
South African politicians will continue to resent frank 
reporting and discussion of their policies at home and abroad, 
and will try to coax or bully the press into pretending that 
on certain fundamental issues South Africa is not out of step 
with democratic beliefs and practices elsewhere in the world. 
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A BUSINESS DECISION OF THE HIGHEST IMPORTANCE 


Choosing an Advertising Agency 


One of our oldest clients is said to 
have chosen us at random, out of 
the telephone book. But that was 
twenty-five years ago and today the 
telephone book is a more formidable 
affair. 


Modern conditions. demand a dif- 
ferent technique. Presenting your 
goods and your good name in the 
world’s markets; interpreting your 
message in terms of interest to the 
public; working to a balanced and 
co-ordinated plan with management, 
are matters which call for a thorough 
assessment of the ‘resources of the 
agency under examination—the ex- 
tent of its services, its experience, its 
talents, and above all, its people. 


Its people ! If it conforms to the best 
standards of agency practice it will 
offer you a team of people who will 
act in your advertising interests like 
a department of your own. Yet not 
exactly like a department of your own, 
for each member of it is also a 
member of some differently consti- 
tuted team serving some other client. 
This brings a widening and deepening 
of experience which makes for 
independent thinking, a continual 


flow of new strength, which passes 
all through the agency and is made 
contributory to its work. 


The Pritchard Wood organisation invites examination of its services, its 
people and its work and, as an interim measure, those interested may care 
to write for a copy of our new prospectus entitled ‘‘ Choosing an Advertising 
Agency,”’ which tells more about our outlook and the way we work. 


F. C. PRITCHARD, WOOD & PARTNERS LIMITED 


the Advertising Agency 
employed by 


1924 IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY 
W. A. & A. C. CHURCHMAN 
Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarettes 


1925 POLYTECHNIC TOURING ASSOCIATION LTD. 
Poly Tours 


1926 JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 
Baby Powder, Baby Lotion, Band-Aid 
1927 HALEX LTD. Toothbrushes, Hairbrushes 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LTD. 
Constructional Glass 


1931 NEWTON CHAMBERS & CO. LTD. 
Izal Disinfectant, SanIzal, Izal Toilet Rolls, Zal Pine 


JAMES PASCALL LTD. Pascall’s Sweets 
1932 AUSTIN REED LTD. Men’s Outfitters 
TROUGHTON & YOUNG LTD. Electrical fittings 
1934 HEAL & SON LTD. Furniture and furnishings 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LTD. 
Ironwork and Steelwork 


1936 I. & R. MORLEY LTD. Stockings, Underwear, Gloves 


1938 GEO. G. SANDEMAN, SONS & CO. LTD. 
Port and Sherry . 


1939 SAMUEL HANSON & SON LTD. 
Red, White and Blue Coffee 


1940 ALUMINIUM UNION LIMITED Aluminium 

TRAIN & McINTYRE LTD. Old Angus Whisky 
1941 TUBE PRODUCTS LTD. Tru-Wel Steel Tubes 
1943 GLYN, MILLS & CO. Bankers 


ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
25, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 


1943 ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD. Radio and Television 


BRITISH IRONFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION 
Trade Association 


1944 NORTHERN ALUMINIUM CO. LTD. 
Aluminium and Aluminium Alloys 


ASHDOWNS LTD. Plastics 
1945 VACUUM OIL CO. LTD. Mobiloil 
1946 EUGENE LTD. Permanent Waving 

LEVER BROS. & UNILEVER LTD. 

HUDSON & KNIGHT LTD. Shavallo Shaving Cream 

J. & E. ATKINSON LTD. Skin Deep Beauty Cream 
1947 HUDSON & KNIGHT LTD. Solidox Toothpaste 
1946 JOWETT CARS LTD. Javelin Cars and Bradford Vans 
1947 MINISTRY OF FUEL & POWER 

GLAXO LABORATORIES LTD. Ostermilk, Farex 
1948 THE BREWERS’ SOCIETY 

PROFESSIONAL HAIRDRESSING 

DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


MEN’S HAT PROMOTION LTD. 
Hatters’ Information Centre 


1949 BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISEMENT DIVISION 
ROAD HAULAGE EXECUTIVE 
THE NESTLE CO. LTD. Milo Tonic Food 

1950 W. C. YOUNGMAN LTD. Bathroom Fittings 
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It’s good style to 


write on 


Whatever your style, 
whatever your pen, you 
will write more easily, 
more fluently, on the 
satin-smooth, non-greasy 
surface of Waldorf Club, 
the British made quality 
stationery at a popular 
price. Waldorf Club 
notepaper is made in two 
colours, Ivory and 
Cobalt, and in two sizes 
with envelopes to match. 
Pads are also available. 


write for samples / LECTRO-MATIC 





Whether horses can learn to obey the coloured lights of traffic 
signals —- whether, indeed, they can even distinguish one colour 
from another — may be debatable points. 

There is no indecision however when it comes to assessing the 
value of A.T.M. Electro-matic vehicle-actuated signals for the control 
of street traffic and the safeguarding of pedestrians. 

Electro-matic control delays nobody longer than is absolutely 
necessary for safety, and the flexibility of the system renders it 
capable of adaptation to every type of road layout and every form 
of traffic. Police not required for regulating traffic are released for 
duty elsewhere. 


Make the 
| Highways 





STLCT PA VES 


A full range of Waldorf Club sample sheets will be sent to oe Safer 

you on receipt of your name and address and 24d. stamp 

to cover part cost of postage, etc. Please write to: Newton | athe aig ee oe . ae " cat rid a 
Mill Ltd. Dept. 20D, 24 New Bond Street. London, W.1 | Fe a ae 








Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7 
‘A. 10251 —A.Q.23/85 


The missing volume 


NE of the most important volumes in the Social appliances have done more to ease the lot of the house- 
History of England has—so far as our knowledge wife than the Hoover Cleaner and the Hoover Electric 
goes — yet to be written. It will deal with the Twentieth Washing Machine. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Century Housewife and the way her life has been trans- Hoover F.H.P. Electric Motors are used in many other 


formed by the introduction of scientific labour-saving 
devices. Naturally enough, this is a subject of the greatest 
interest to Hoover Limited, since it is difficult to believe 


domestic appliances. It seems fair, therefore, to assume 
that if the missing volume ever comes to be written, a 
special chapter will be devoted to the activities of 


that in this Twentieth Century any two mechanical Hoover Limited, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Balance 


T= new White Paper on the Balance of Payments 

perforce deserves study rather for its detail than 
for the highlights. It relates to the calendar year 1949, 
the main estimates for which were given in the recently 
issued Economic Survey, which also gave forecasts for 
1950. It has also been outdistanced in some important 
respects by the previously published quarterly statement 
on the dollar balance of payments of the sterling area 
and the end of March gold and dollar reserves. For all 
that, the new White Paper provides some very solid 
and rewarding fare. 


The two tables on the current account supply far 
greater detail of the transactions of the United Kingdom 
than was provided in the Economic Survey, more particu- 
larly by splitting up the always intriguing item of 
“ invisibles ” and by sub-classifying the figures so as to 
show the distribution of current transactions with the 
several broad currency regions—the dollar area, other 
western hemisphere countries, rest of sterling area, 
OEEC countries and the rest. The year 1949 ended 
with a current account deficit of £70 million, the 
product of a visible trade deficit of £180 million and 
a surplus on invisible account of {£110 million. The 
surplus on invisible account was approximately equal to 
that achieved in 1948, but the maintenance of the figure 
is remarkable in view of the deterioration of the item 
representing the Government’s overseas expenditure. 
The net expenditure under this head was {£94 million 
in 1948, but rose to £145 million in 1949. Military 


of Payments 


expenditure in Hongkong and Malaya, together with new 
commitments under the Western Union Defence pact, 
may explain some of the increase. But the figure of 
military expenditure for 1949 was burdened by the 
payment of £55 million to India and Pakistan under the 
agreements of 1948. 

_ This substantial deficit on Government account was 
supplemented in the invisible account by a somewhat 
larger net expenditure on travel than in 1948—{35 
million instead of £33 million. The British are not yet 
more toured against than touring. Net expenditure on 
films fell from £10 million in 1948 to £6,000,000 in 1949 
—but films still represented a drain, the bulk of it in 
dollars. On the other side of the account, shipping 
helped to restore the balance by a net credit of £88 
million, against £76 million. This item applies to dry 
cargo only, tankers’ disbursements and tanker freights 
being included in the omnibus item “ others ” which now 
provides the greatest single contribution to the invisible 
account. Interest, profits and dividends (excluding the 
profits of insurance, shipping and oil companies) yielded 
a net £56 million last year, compared with £65 million 
in 1948. The main item in the category of invisible 
transactions is the residual “others” which last year 
contributed £152 million, or £45 million more than in 
1948. The principal components in this substantial total 
are the overseas transactions of British oil companies, 
insurance, commissions, royalties and private remittances. 


The geographical distribution of the current account 





TABLE I—UK BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 
(DisTRIBUTION BY AREAS) 


(£ Million) 
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shows that the overall deficit of £70 million incurred in 
1949 was the product of deficits of £275 million with 
the dollar area, £20 million with OEEC countries and 
£35 million with “the rest,” offset by surpluses of 
£45 million with the rest of the Western Hemisphere 
(mainly Latin America) and £215 million with the rest 
of the sterling area. The greatest relative improvement 
is that shown by invisible items with the dollar area, 
where the United Kingdom’s deficit fell from £51 million 
in 1948 to £14 million in 1949. It should be noted at 
this point that the considerable surplus with the rest of 
the sterling area was accompanied by a repayment of only 
£25 million in sterling area balances held in London. 
The most important change shown in the geographical 
distribution of current items is the transformation of 
a surplus of £100 million with OEEC countries in 1948 
into a deficit of £20 million in 1949. Liberalisation of 
imports by the United Kingdom and the switch from 
dollar to non-dollar imports provide the main explana- 
tions of this considerable change. 


It is in its revelations about the capital transactions of 
the United Kingdom that the Balance of Payments White 
Paper is, as usual, most instructive—and also more illu- 
minating than the Economic Survey. The full details of 
this capital account are given in the appended Table II. 
An attempt has been made in this account to allocate 
the net gold and dollar deficit between the United King- 
dom and the rest of the sterling area. Some of the 
allocation is necessarily arbitrary—as for example in the 
allocation to the United Kingdom of the dollar cost or 
proceeds of goods processed in the United Kingdom. 
The whole of British oil companies’ dollar expenditure is 
also allocated to the United Kingdom. The result is to 
give excessive weight to the United Kingdom’s share 
of the sterling area’s dollar deficit; this should be 
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borne in mind when comparing the United Kingdom’; 
direct dollar deficit of £280 million for 1949 with the 
overseas sterling area’s deficit of £31 million only. 


The net change in United Kingdom external capital 
assets last year—other than the items required to cover 
the dollar deficit and the changes in banking liabilities 
—tepresented an investment of £296 million. Of this, 
£67 million was in the non-sterling area and {229 
million in the sterling area. The most important items 
under the former head were the £60 million revalus- 
tion payments that had to be made after the devaluation 
of sterling to countries holding sterling assets covered 
by gold or exchange guarantees. As a matter of book- 
keeping, these payments are treated as “ investment.” 
But since their result is the building up of a claim against 
the United Kingdom, this procedure has decidedly para- 
doxical effects ; due note should be taken of the more 
than dubious nature of these “ investment ” operations. 
The net drawings allowed by Britain under the Intra- 
European Payments Scheme are another “ investment ” 
which will never yield direct dividends or de capable of 
repatriation, since the drawings were outright gifts. The 
repayment in sterling of the South African gold loan of 
£80 million is another and more genuine item on the 
credit side of the capital account. When the loan was 
made in 1948, the gold appeared under item 8 in the 
capital account and was used to help to cover the dollar 
deficit of that year. 


The main item in the capital account is the omnibus 
category 17 which, like many of the really large figures 
is discreetly veiled under an anonymous residuary head- 
ing “other capital transactions.” It showed a net 
“investment” of £165 million in the overseas sterling 
area last year compared with £189 million in 1948 and 
£231 million in 1947. These figures, it should be noted, 
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do not include repayments of sterling balances, which 
are shown separately in the third main section of the 
capital account table. ‘These “other capital transac- 
tions” include sales and redemptions of securities by 
countries in the overseas sterling area and an estimate of 
commercial investments and the movement of funds 
from the United Kingdom to the overseas sterling area. 
The movement of funds includes money taken out by 
emigrants. This, again, is a statistical monster masquera- 
ding as United Kingdom investment. The capital leaves 
the United Kingdom, it is true, but so does its owner. 
The remittances on that capital will not in future help 
the balance of payments on current account. This item 
would also include the “ hot money ” which has gone to 
Australia in anticipation of a revaluation of the Australian 
currency. Many reservations have to be made, therefore, 
if these figures are included in the total of United King- 
dom capital invested abroad. This global item is further 
sullied by offsetting items representing that part of the 
dollar deficit of the overseas sterling area which was 
financed by drawings on the IMF on the part of the 
countries concerned. 


The sterling liabilities included in the third section 
of Table II comprise the net liabilities of banks in the 
United Kingdom to their overseas offices and holders 
of other overseas accounts. They also include funds held 
as cover for overseas currencies and certain liabilities of 
the British Government expressed in sterling or sterling 
area currency. The capital value of payments due to 
India and Pakistan under the Pension Annuities Scheme 
of 1948 is included in these liabilities. Private holdings 
of securities and sterling balances of the IMF and of the 
International Bank are excluded. The changes in these 
sterling liabilities last year amounted on balance to a 
reduction of £15 million, made up of an increase of 
{10 million in the sterling holdings of non-sterling area 
countries and a fall of £25 million in those of sterling 
area countries. The following table shows the total of 
UK sterling liabilities since the end of 1945, divided 
between sterling and non-sterling countries. For pur- 
pose of this classification Egypt, the Sudan, Israel and 
Jordan are included in the non-sterling area for the whole 


Arithmetic of 


[T# subsidies are among the most formidable of our 
modern economic esoterica. They began as a 
defence against wartime inflation ; they were extended 
after the war as an instrument of social policy ; now 
they are held in some circles almost as an article of 
religion. Discussion about the subsidies would be easier 
if their mechanics were not so difficult to understand. 
The food subsidies represent the difference between the 
cost to the Ministry of Food of buying supplies and the 
receipts from selling them. Their cost, therefore, 
depends on how much of the subsidised foods is con- 
sumed, the prices which the Ministry pay for them, and 
the prices which are charged to the consumer. If rations 
are increased and prices are unchanged, the cost of 
subsidies is bound to rise. This is the present dilemma ; 
food is more plentiful, but to increase the rations at 
Present prices would mean a bigge t loss to the Ministry 
of Food and a bigger subsidy from the Exchequer to 
Square its books. 
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period. It will be seen that over the second half of 1949 
the total liabilities rose by £110 million, all but offsetting 
the precipitate decline in the first half of last year. 


The terminology of the Balance of Payments White 
Paper, and especially of the capital account, has acquired 
a traditional formulation which may prove deceptive to 
the uninformed student of these documents. The net 
figures showing the total overseas disinvestment year by 
year do not in fact represent a diminution in external 
assets, or an increase in external liabilities. Some of the 
reservations have already been mentioned—the treatment 
as an investment of payments made under revaluation 
guarantees is one example and the inclusion among 


STERLING BALANCE Since 1945 





(4 Million) 

fe 

ee 3 Bet <1 Shek a Pa 

1945 1946 | 1947 1948 | 1949 } 1949 

sit a m 

Non-sterling area countries. . 1,210 1,284 | 1,284 1,037 | 1,010 | 1,047 
Sterling area countries...... 2,453 2,417 | 2,288 | 2,322 | 2,224 | 2,297 
WM esos exes min 3,663 3,701 3,572 3.359 | 3,234 3,344 


investments of capital taken with them by emigrants is 
another. But the main reservation arises on the other 
side of the account—in the treatment of ERP receipts 
as one of the items used in calculating ultimate net 
disinvestment. Except in so far as ERP receipts were 
in the form of repayable loans, this is not a liability which 
Britain will be called upon to discharge in future years. 
Some account of these receipts must appear in the 
balance of payments and any alternative treatment of this 
item would have caused serious complications. But the 
existence of Marshall Aid, and of many other reservations, 
should always be borne in mind by any whe are 
tempted to take too literally such terms as “ net changes 
in UK external capital assets ” and “ total overseas dis- 
investment.” In balance of payments nomenclature, the 
words of Humpty-Dumpty clearly apply: “ When I use 
a word it means just what I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less.” 


the Subsidies 


Next Tuesday the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
tell the country what he proposes to allow for food 
subsidies in the year 1950-51. They have become the 
biggest single item of social expenditure in the budget 
accounts, and successive Chancellors have boldly 
declared that they could not be allowed to grow. But 
not until last year was a real attempt made to cut them, 
and even then the reduction aimed at was a mere {20 
million from the actual expenditure of 1948-49. The first 
table shows the total payments in the last four years, 
and the way in which they are split between home-grown 
food and imported food. 

The first essential truth about the subsidies is that they 
have become the means of making increased dependence 
upon home grown food acceptable to the consumer. 
Sixty per cent of the total subsidy payments contem- 
plated for 1949-50 was to be used in equalising the cost 
of producing food on British farms with prices which 


the consumer could supposedly afford to pay. In this 
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sense, high farm policy and increasing subsidy pay- 
ments have gone together. 

The subsidy total for 1949-50 is provisional. Last 
April, the Chancellor declared that the cost of the sub- 
sidies for the ensuing year was not to rise above £465 
million. In the second table an attempt is made to see 
how closely the estimate was realised in the financial 
year just closed and what the yearly cost of subsidies 
would be at the current rate of rations (of course, with 
no changes in prices) and also at the prewar level of 
consumption. Column 2 gives an estimate of the actual 
cost of the subsidies based on consumption between 
April, 1949, and March, 1950. It exceeds the official 
estimate only very slightly. The subsidy on bacon was 
much higher than expected last November when the 
official estimates were published, but the subsidies on 


— -———————— 


TasBLe I—Sussipigs ON HOME PRODUCED AND IMPORTED 





Foop 
Subsidies | Subsidies Proportion 
on Home | on Total Home 
Produced | Imported | Subsidies | Produced to 
Pood | Food 1 otal 
i i i 
| £ Million | £ Million £ Million | Per Cent 
RANT 05 car coeds can k eee | 192 | 133 525 | 59 
SOOE-OR 6 nites keen <n ote 215 i 176 391 a5 
SPO E. ncn treess inne e 252 252 434 48 
pit te | 281 j 184 465 60 
\ 


* Provisional 


flour and meat have proved to be smaller. This calcula- 
tion, however, contains a margiu of error. The figures of 
food consumption from which the estimates have 
been derived include deliveries for export and also 
to manufacturers, generally at unsubsidised prices. 
Allowance has been made for such deliveries at full prices 
where information about them exists. For those foods 
where such information does not exist an estimated 
allowance has been made in the adjustment at the foot 
of column 2. Moreover, the amount of subsidy per unit 
for each foodstuff is rounded off and here an error of up 
to {10 million might creep in. Clearly the total of 
column 2— {467 million— must be considered a 
maximum figure ; the true total might well be nearer 
£440 million. 


The third column of the table shows what the annual 
cost of subsidies might be if current levels of consump- 
tion were maintained for the next twelve months and 
prices were unchanged. The total amounts to {£508 
million. But £37 million is to be saved from the feeding- 
stuffs subsidy and {4,000,000 from the fish subsidy. 
The fertiliser subsidy is also to be halved but since an 
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approximately equal sum is to be spent on agricultural 
development, there is no net saving. If the loss of £114 
million on potatoes is also excluded the total would be 
reduced to £456 million. But how far are the assump- 
tions of unchanged rations and prices likely to be true ? 


Increases in the prices of butter and bacon have 
already been announced by the Minister of Food, and 
this week the butter ration has been raised and bacon 
reduced. These increases in prices will not in fact 
reduce the total current cost of subsidies. When the new 


rence 


Tas._e IIl—Cost or Foop SussipiEes 
(£ Million) 








| Annual | Column 4 
: Annual Cost | Adjusted 
| Official (Calculated, Cost Prewar | for 
Estimates! Cost | at | per | Certain 
| 1949-50 | 1949-50 | Current Caput (Changes in 
| | Rations Con- | Con 
i sumption | sumption 
Direct Subsidies :-—~ (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Bread and flour (a) .... 99-6 88-5 85-5 78 RB 
Meat (carcase) ......... 40:8 34-0 39-1 50 “4 
Bacon and ham ....... 30-2 43-1 65-4 74 74 
ene Ae otis dss okoe 53-3 $3-4 | %&-7 88 88 
a ae 16-0 17-0 16-8 8 8 
Cookiow fat... 24245. 5-6 8-1 7-9 7 ? 
ee eer ee 25-2 27-5 27-4 23 2 
Eggs (shell) ...... 30-7 31-2 45-0 44 46 
DN ihk ss vie G ths ounce 51-3 54-1 54-4 37 + 
RO ITS 8-1 7-7 5-1 4 d 
UR ke riedasweantae 15-90 14-6 15-6 l7 17 
Potatoes (a) ........... 14-7 15-4 16:3 9 10 
PUNE vntis ss kkdsagesant | #8 -} 40° 60 i 
POND sscackesabnrns jCr 32-5 Cr 32-2 Cr 32-2 ass 
TS i cc ae | 362-3 366-4 | 407-0 | 444 474 
Welfare Subsidies :— | ’ | 
Milk in schools ........ | 9-9 3-0 9-0 
National milk scheme .. | 22-0 22-0 22-0 \ 37 j 37 
Wee, BEG. nn bc cctn oe 6-1 6-1 6-1 J 
Indirect Subsidies :-— 
Feeding stuffs ......... 36°7 36°7 36-7 
POCUONS sn 05s wee 15-0 15-9 15-0 
Loss on potatoes....... 11-5 11-5 11:5 
Geaup Torat .......;. | 462-6 | 466-7 | 507-3 | 481 511 
Adjustment...5.ccewcs- + 2-8 (c)} —27-0(d), —82-0 e) en 
Wait Daman isdessa: | 465-4 439-7 | 425-3 #8100) 5 
(a) Includes acreage payments. (6) Includes subsidy on manufacturing mi!k 
(c) Increased cost of subsidy owing to increased rations of bacon, meat and tea, Dec., 1949 


(d) Deduction to allow a margin of error of £10 million and for change 
purchase prices since November and sale of foods at unsubsidised prices (£17 million 
(e} Deduction to allow for abolition of feeding stuff subsidy, fish subsidy and loss o 
potatoes (£52 million), for changes in prices and rations during coming year (£20 miilion} 
and for margin of error of £10 million. a r 


agricultural prices were announced last month it was 
estimated that the higher prices for meat and milk would 
involve the Ministry of Food in an additional expendi- 
ture of about £12 million—or approximately one-third 
of its saving on the feedingstuff subsidy. This amount 
had to be passed on to the consumer or the total subsidy 
bill raised. The Minister of Food chose to pass it on, 
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not directly, but by reducing the subsidy on butter by 
4d. a Ib., saving approximately £12 million a year, to 
offset the increased cost to the Ministry for meat and 
milk. The increase of 2d. a Ib. in the retail price for bacon 
yields no direct saving to the Ministry ; the subsidy 
remains at 1s. 2d. a lb., but the higher price which Britain 
is to pay for home produced bacon and for Canadian 
bacon (§ per cent in terms of sterling) will be borne by 
the consumer. The Ministry of Food will make a slight 
saving on its purchases of Canadian wheat from 
July, after the four-year contract has expired. But 
124 million bushels, which should have been bought 
this year, have been postponed, and will have to be 
bought at the old price of $2 a bushel. The maximum 
price Britain will have to pay for supplies under the 
wheat agreement is $1.98 a bushel. The total saving will 
amount to only {1,000,000 unless Britain can buy wheat 
below the maximum price ; in that event the saving on 
present reckoning might amount to £7,000,000. Tea 
prices are likely to increase. Negotiations with India and 
Ceylon are still in progress, but Britain may have to pay 
at least 44d. a lb. more to get adequate supplies from 
these two countries, 
an addition to total 
costs of {£8,000,000. 
Vegetable oils and 











TABLE III—INcCIDENCE OF SUBSIDIES ON RETAIL PRICES AND WEEKLY 
EXPENDITURE 
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cost of subsidies for the new financial year would be 
roughly £425 million. | 

The last two columns of Table II are mainly of theo- 
retical interest and show the potential maximum of the 
subsidy bill at the present time. Column 4 shows the 
cost of subsidies on the assumption that consumption of 
individual foodstuffs per head were at the prewar level. 
The welfare subsidies have been retained, but the 
indirect subsidies, the subsidy on fish and various trading 
profits of the Ministry of Food have been excluded. The 
total annual cost of subsidies calculated on the prewar 
pattern would then be about £480 million. But this does 
not allow for the increased consumption of certain foods 
during and since the war. It is clearly impossible to 
say how much of this increase would remain after ration- 
ing ceased. Some arbitrary adjustments—they are no 
more than that—have been made to allow for these 
factors, and the adjusted estimates are shown in column 
5. The total of £510 million sets an- ultimate limit 
to the cost of subsidi-; provided that prices which the 
Ministry of Food pays for its supplies do not rise. It 
is not in itself a staggering figure. After all, it is only 
twelve months since 
the subsidies were 
running at an annual 
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also been obtained for other foods, including Russian 
grain. 


The subsidy bill, however, is not determined by 
purchase prices alone ; in any case, the Ministry of Food 
holds appreciable stocks and can therefore average out 
any increase in costs. The level of consumption is 
equally important in determining the cost of subsidies. 
The Minister of Food has already reduced the bacon 
ration from five to four ounces a week. But the meat 
ration is likely to be increased temporarily when home 
killing reaches a peak in spring and in the late summer. 
The margarine ration could be increased to five ounces a 
week—raw material supplies are adequate and the four- 
ounce ration is not being fully taken up. Consumption 
of both eggs and milk will decline when peak production 
has passed, though the annual consumption of each will 
be higher than in 1949-50. The sugar ration might be 
increased again to 10 oz. a week, especially if ECA funds 
could be used to buy Cuban sugar. Tea, however, might 
have to be cut to 2 oz. unless Britain manages to buy 
as much as last year. If allowance were to be made for 
all these possible changes in prices and rations, the total 


items are butter ({53 

eer ener rersnenerta ie: million) and mulk 
(£51 million). At present, both subsidies are running 
slightly above these rates; on prewar consumption, 
the butter subsidy would cost {£88 million while 
milk would cost its present subsidy or rather 
less. The meat subsidy comes next at {£41 million, 
shell eggs at £31 million and bacon at £30 million. A 
five-ounce bacon ration would cost £65 million a year and 
four ounces £50 million; shell eggs are costing £45 
million a year at the present rate of consumption. The 
cheese subsidy costs between {£25-£274 million, 
margarine about £17 million, tea and potatoes each about 
£15 million, cooking fat £6-£8 million and fish £4 
million. Set against these trading losses is a net credit of 
£32 million, which presumably represents the Ministry 
of Food’s profit from the sale of cocoa, coffee and other 
less essential foodstuffs. The welfare subsidies amount to 
£37 million, of which the national milk scheme accounts 
for £22 million. 


Any adjustment to the total cost of subsidies will affect 
the cost of living. This effect can be measured in two 
ways: by the movement of the official interim index of 
retail prices or by the increase in the actual weekly 
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expenditure of a family. Table III shows the incidence 
of subsidies on retail prices. The subsidy is greatest on 
butter, where the retail price would be doubled if the 
subsidy were taken off. Cheese comes second, followed 
by: flour and bread, bacon, margarine, shell eggs and 
cooking fat. Subsidies on the remaining foodstuffs 
range between 20 and 25 per cent of their retail price. 
The effect of changes in the subsidies on the index of 
retail prices depends on the weight given to each par- 
ticular food in that index. These weights are shown in 
column 5 of Table III and the effect on the total index 
is shown in column 6. If, for example, the subsidy on 
potatoes were taken off, the index would go up by 0.2 of 
a point, while the Exchequer would save {15 million. If 
the consumer paid the full price for bread and flour, the 
Government would save {100 million but the index 
would rise by 1.7 points. Since so much attention is 
_ paid to the official index in wage discussions with the 
unions, it is important that changes in subsidies should 
be contrived to get the maximum saving from a given 
rise in the index. This relationship is shown for each 
food in columns 6 and 7. On this criterion, the 
Government should take off the subsidy on meat: the 
index would rise by less than half a point but the Chan- 
cellor would save over £40 million. For a rise of 0.6 of 
a point in the index, Government could save well 
over £40 million on eggs. Potatoes would come third, 
followed closely by bacon, eggs and flour. These figures 
show that the Government, if it had the mind, could 
lop {£100 million off the food subsidies and produce 
little more than a one per cent rise in the index of retail 
prices. Indeed, by altering the tobacco and beer taxes— 
tobacco has a weight of 116 and alcoholic drink 101 
compared with a weight for the total food component of 
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348—the total index could be made to fall and still leave 
the Exchequer a net saving. Such is the ludicrous resul 
of juggling with the excise taxes (of which the subsidies 
are a negative variety). The possible combinations to 
achieve any predetermined result are numerous. Bu 
this table shows that the Minister of Food last week did 
not achieve the maximum saving in his rearrangement of 
the subsidies. An increase of 4d. a lb. on butter means 
a rise of 0.42 of a point in the index and a saving of 
£12 million. A rise of 2d. a Ib. on bacon raises the 
index by 0.13 of a point and gives an equivalent saving of 
£6 million. Thus for a total rise of 0.55 of a point in the 
index, a total saving of only £18 million has been 
secured. Better results could have been achieved by 
halving the meat subsidy. The housewife, however, is 
not concerned with the movement of an official index ; 
she is more interested in the increase which would occur 
in her weekly expenditure if subsidies are reduced ; the 
extent of the relief given by existing subsidies is shown 
in columns 8 and 9 of Table III. 

These figures show the possibilities which exist for 
dealing with the problem of limiting food subsidies. 
Even granted the very modest reduction in world food 
prices which has taken place in the past year, the sub- 
sidy problem seems by no means so intractable as it did 
twelve months ago. The world is gradually moving 
from an era of shortage to one of adequacy. If the 
Chancellor takes no further steps to reduce the cost of 
food subsidies, this year’s bill might be around {425 
million. On the other hand, a saving of £25 million, 
bringing the total down to £400 million, could be effected 
quite easily without causing serious hardship and 
without making the index of retail prices rise 
significantly. 


Business Notes 


Cue for Electricity ? 


After the recent successes in the trustee market—the 
Uganda loan lived up to expectations by opening at 14 
premium on Thursday, while the East Africa loan is now at 
par compared with its issue price of 974—there are all the 
signs of a resumption of big borrowing after the Budget. 
Normally, this week would have seen all the symptoms of 
pre-Budget uncertainty in the gilt-edged market, with the 
complications of international politics thrown in for good 
measure. Instead, the Funds have been positively cheerful 
—so cheerful, in fact, that many City observers have con- 
cluded that a little timely spring cleaning is being adminis- 
tered to the market to provide the right background for a 
loan by the British Electricity Authority. 


It could well be so. Figures of bank advances have in 
recent months shown something of the BEA’s heavy financing 
of its capital programme, on which roughly {100 million a 
year is being spent. Its first visit to the market, late in 
1948, raised {£100 million at what was, even then, the 
markedly favourable rate of a shade over 3 per cent. This 
loan—3 per cent 1974-77—now stands at 92% to yield 
£3 8s. 5d. to final redemption. Its proceeds have long been 
exhausted ; indeed, a large part of the issue must have gone 
to pay off existing bank accommodation. The BEA’s report 
for the year to March, 1949, revealed that temporary borrow- 
ings had reached {50 million in October, 1948, when the 
first public stock issue was made ; the year-end balance sheet 
showed no outstanding bank loans. 


BEA seems likely to be an annual visitor to the market 


for round sums of a £100 million or more. No doubt the 
authority, for its own financial comfort, could do with more 
than this sum in its next loan operation. But it will have to 
pay between § and 4 per cent more for a thirty-year stock 
than it offered in 1948. And there is probably even less 
room than there was six or twelve months ago for deferring 
(or reducing the size of) the operation in the hope of a 
slightly lower rate in the near future. If it is coming to the 
market “in one piece ” soon after the Budget, a little refur- 
bishing of the price structure in gilt edged will certainly not 
come amiss to BEA. 


* * *® 


“ Dissaving ” and the Budget 


For the first time since the National Savings Movement 
assumed its present scale, the Committee has had to report 
a net “dissaving” in a complete financial year. During 
the period to March 31st last new savings fell short of with- 
drawals (as defined by the Committee) by nearly £68 million, 
whereas in the previous year there had been a net surplus of 
£37 million and in 1947-48 one of no less than {£190 million. 
On the face of it, some two-thirds of the deterioration last 
year was due to an increase in withdrawals, since these ros¢ 
by £67 million, while new savings declined by £38 million. 
In 1948-49, when new savings dropped ag million, 
recorded withdrawals also declined, by £29 million. 


These figures, however, overestimate the deterioration in 


the trend of dissaving, for they take no account of redemp- 
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tions of Defence Bonds at maturity (as distinct from prior 
encashments at the request of holders); these redemptions 
amounted to £106 million in 1947-48 and to £52 million in 
1948-49, but to only {1,000,000 in 1949-50. If these repay- 
ments are counted as additional withdrawals (and certain 
they represent funds in the hands of “ national” savers whi 
might be expected to increase new savings or reduce ordinary 
withdrawals more or less correspondingly), gross annual dis- 
saving declined from {£914 million in 1947-48 to £831 
million in 1948-49 and then increased moderately, to £847 
million, last year. On a similar basis of computation the 
movement showed a net surplus of new saving over gross 
dissaving of £84 million in 1947-48 ; this had already turned 
to a net deficit of £15 million in 1948-49 before deteriorating 
further to a net deficit of £69 million last year. Through- 
out the whole period, of course, interest accruing on the 
amount remaining invested (but not counted in the figures 
of new savings) has been substantially exceeding interest paid 
out, but not counted in withdrawals, on encashed savings 
certificates. Even last year, therefore, the total amount 
standing to the credit of “ national ” savers increased by some 
{£33 million, to over £6,120 million. 

The deterioration in the record of National savings over 
the past two years (which last year at any rate was chiefly due 
to deterioration in the balance of Post Office Savings Bank 
accounts) is one of the reasons for the decline in aggregate 
private savings recorded in the latest Economic Survey. This 
estimated that net private savings (including sums required 
to finance inventory revaluations and all other savings by 
companies other than provision for depreciation at present 
Inland Revenue rates) declined from £966 million in the 
calendar year 1948 to £712 million in 1949. The survey 
also estimated that net private saving thus defined would 
‘ have to increase by some £193 million to £905 million in 
1950 if the investment programme was to be financed without 
inflation and if present tax rates were left unaltered. The 
experience of the National Savings Movement last year 
suggests that only a quite unexpectedly large increase in the 
undistributed profits of companies could bring private 
savings within reach of this target level. 


* x *® 


National Film Finance 


No doubt the first report of the National Film Finance 
Corporation (published on Thursday) will first be examined 
for the answers to two simple questions: how near is the 
corporation to the temporary exhaustion of its £5,000,000 ; 
and how much of the money that has been lent has to be 
considered as lost ? To the first, at least, a simple answer is 
given. The corporation has approved loans of £4,485,025, 
but £741,700 of this has not yet been drawn; thus 
£3,743,325 has actually been advanced, £48,335 has been 
repaid, and about £600,000 is still available for further loans. 
These figures are to last Monday. It is still too early to 
expect much money back, and plainly the moment is not 
very far off when the corporation will be unable to under- 


take new operations on any large scale unless Parliament 
adds to its funds. 


To the second question the answer can only be of a 
nouonal kind ; but the corporation makes provision for losses 
of £750,000 on what has been lent so far, observing that this 

is the best assessment possible on the information at present 
available.” The figure includes specific provision of £91,000 
for four Joans to producing companies “ where losses are 
expected.” The remainder of the figure is not specific. But 
since, out of £3,700,000 actually out on loan, not less than 
£2,750,000 is in the hands of the British Lion group, it 
seems inevitable that the arrangement with this group will 
get more public attention in the future than it has had in 
the past. The report discreetly shows awareness of this. 
It recalls that when the organising committee was formed 
which preceded the National Film Finance Company and 
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the present corporation, one of the first matters put before 
it “as a matter of urgency” by the Treasury and the Board 
of Trade was the question of a loan to the British Lion 
group. 

The idea at first was a loan of £1,000,000. It was soon 
raised to £1,600,000 ; but an investigation by accountants 
showed that this would be quite insufficient for its purpose, 
and the decision was taken to lend £3,000,000 to this one 
organisation. The relationship was a special one from the 
start, quite different from the relationship with the many 
other distributors and producers who received smaller loans 
to finance specific projects. It has not (the report makes 
plain) lent itself as well as have the other arrangements to 
close control of the uses to which the money is put. Control 
of the production costs of British Lion has been, the report 
observes, “ less effective than elsewhere ”; full information is 
“not always provided,” and approved budgets are “too 
frequently ” exceeded. And there is a reminder to the pro- 
ducers concerned that “ financial as well as artistic success 
is vital if the industry is to flourish and their own work be 
supported.” 


* * * 
Which Mandate ? 


The Film Finance Corporation is an instrument (or 
“creature,” as Sir Stafford Cripps might say) of Govern- 
ment policy. It was set up to keep film production going 
at a time when production was (as the report says) “ in some 
jeopardy through increasing difficulties of finance.” It was 
to do this by making loans to people who—in the words of 
the Act— 


are not for the time being in a position otherwise to obtain 
adequate financial facilities for the purpose on reasonable 
terms from an appropriate source. 
And in carrying out its duties it was to accept “ directions of 
a general character” from the Board of Trade. In the cir- 
cumstances the corporation can perfectly well maintain, as it 
does, that some loss of public money is inseparable from the 
purpose for which it was formed: 


The mandate to protect the funds has been to some extent 
subordinate to the mandate to get the films made. 


But the burden proved a heavier one than the Govern- 
ment, at least, expected when the corporation was set 
up. The financial stringency of 1948 became not less but 
more acute in 1949, revenues shrank, and the share of 
production finance which came from distribution guarantees 
and bank lending shrank still further. This was one cause 
of difficulty, but the corporation is frank and does not conceal 
its opinion that money was not the only thing lacking. It 
“has not received enough propositions of merit,” and 
observes a little acidly that although it pretends to be neither 
a censor nor an arbiter of taste, it “cannot be indifferent to 
the content of films in which public money is being invested.” 


A report as terse and lucid as this can do a great service. 
Few people would pretend that the device which has been 
used to keep film production going, at a risk to the public 
purse which can still prove heavy, ought to be regarded 
entirely without misgiving ; the corporation makes no such 
pretence. It states its task, the drawbacks, and the methods 
pursued. These are expounded with great frankness and 
with an economy of words which matches the corporation’s 
quite remarkable economy in staff and establishments. The 
accounts are a model of clarity, and the speed with which 
they have been presented within a few days of the end of 
the financial year is perhaps without precedent. 


* * x 


America and Foreign Competition 


At the post-devaluation rate of exchange the average 
industrial wage in America works out at just under £20 a 
week compared with just under £6 a week in Great Britain 
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and much less than this in most other manufacturin 
countries. In these circumstances it is inevitable that, six 
months after the world-wide readjustment of exchange rates. 
foreign competition should be beginning to make some inroadq 
into the overseas sales—and to some extent even into 
domestic sales—of some American industries and therefore 
into America’s substantial export surplus. 


An illuminating article entitled “ Currency Devaluations— 
Six Months After ” in the current newsletter of the National 
City Bank of New York contains a careful stocktaking of 
this developing position—and also glances at some of the 
troubles which lie ahead. The bank estimates that America’s 
export surplus, which was running at a seemingly irreducible 
rate of $5 billion a year just before devaluation, dropped to 
an annual rate of $3} billion in the last quarter of 1949 ; at 
the present moment it is almost certainly running at a lower 
rate still. In the four months following devaluation, indeed, 
the United States actually ran an import surplus with the 
sterling area (other than Britain) and with Latin America. 
Naturally enough, however, only a few of those countries 
which are now enjoying a dollar surplus are throwing their 
markets further open to an influx of American goods ; most 
of them are taking the opportunity to bolster up the inade- 
quate level of their gold reserves. Little relief is therefore 
being accorded to the export sales of inessential American 
goods, some of which are plainly beginning to feel the fire 
of foreign competition at home as well. 

America is swinging over from a position in which 
it ran an enormous export surplus financed by its own 
generous subventions to a position in which both the export 
surplus and the subventions will begin to dwindle away ; 
the burden is in effect being passed—as in time it had to 
be—from the American taxpayer to those American manu- 
facturers who occupy marginal positions in the schedule of 
comparative costs. The National City Bank, with its eye on 
the unbalanced Federal budget, apparently wants to hasten 
this process ; it argues that “ the conclusion is a natural one 
that United States aid can now safely be reduced.” Euro- 
pean countries, which have enjoyed some non-recurring 
advantages since September and are rightly struggling to 
build up their dollar reserves against the possibility of 
American recession, will regard this view as premature. It 
is even more important, however, that the United States 
should realise that it is inconsistent with any attempt to 
grant discriminatory protection to those American industries 
to which the burden at present borne by American tax- 
payers must eventually pass. 


* * * 
The Oil Talks 


Any long delay in resuming the Anglo-American oi! 
talks seems unlikely. The British negotiators have been 
back in London for some time. The counter-proposals made 
by the State Department have long since leaked out in the 
customary manner, and indeed their substance has been out- 
lined to a Congressional committee by Mr Willard L. Thorp, 
Assistant Secretary for economic affairs. What remains ? 
Yet no firm date for resuming the talks seems to have been 
fixed, and even the presumption that the next round will be 
played in London is still no more than a presumption. 


Mr Thorp made it clear that the United States Govern- 
ment regards the British Government’s substitution pro- 
gramme as “ discriminatory” and supports the right of the 
American oil companies to “compete” anywhere in the 
sterling area for the market for refined products (some 
4,000,000 tons a year) in which sterling oil is now being 
substituted. The British memorandum of February said: 
“We are substituting British companies’ oil not because it is 
British but because it saves us dollars.’ The American 
answer takes this as an offer. Since (it says) the British as 
well as the American companies’ oil costs dollars, there is 00 
reason why the cuts should fall on the American companies 
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alone. Instead, the Americans should have the same rights 
as the British companies to convert sterling into dollars for 
each ton of oil they sell in a sterling market—up to the 
average dollar cost of a ton of sterling oil. This would enable 
them to send home their profits, at least, and with the 
remainder of their earnings they would buy materials and 
services in the sterling area. Thus “ burdensome accumula- 
tions” of sterling in American hands would be avoided. 
Mr Thorp contended that Britain would save in this way 
just as many dollars as by the present substitution pro- 
gramme, 

Further, he outlined a similar arrangement for the Ameri- 
can companies’ trade with countries outside the sterling 
area ; here the American companies desire to trade in sterling, 
and the American Government supports them. They should, 
it is contended, be allowed to trade in sterling in third 
countries as freely as British companies, with rights of con- 
vertibility to the same average extent in relation to their 
volume of trade. The rest of their earnings from this trade 
they would spend on sterling goods and services. This is 
not a strikingly new idea, and the British memorandum 
answered it in February somewhat tartly: 

It is open to the US companies to maintain their outlets 
in third countries by accepting payment in local currencies 
No doubt inconvertibility of local currencies makes this 
unattractive.... The US companies might reasonably 
look for assistance to the countries using the oil and to 
others primarily interested. 


In one way (a way adverse to Britain) the form of the 
American proposals is as important as their content. They 
are Government proposals and, if accepted, would neces- 
sarily be worked out in general terms applicable to all 
American companies equally. Yet their merits must depend 
on the position, the trading interests, and the particular 
conduct of each company, and these vary greatly. Specific 
agreements with individual companies might be safe enough. 
But is it possible to define a general procedure of this kind 
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by which it could be said that any concealed or deferred jos; 
of dollars was ruled out ? 


*« * * 
Cables Scheme Passed 


After the stormy entry of the original Cables scheme, 
the revised scheme was approved with lamb-like docility last 
week. Less than 60 per cent. of the ordinary stockholders 
voted. Only 61 stockholders, representing £10,515 of ordinary 
stock, registered their disapproval. More than 5,000 members, 
holding £4,056,472 of ordinary scock, voted in favour. The 
final stages of implementing the scheme are to be speeded up. 
The company is anxious to rid itself of the heavy dividend 
payments on the preference capital. Option forms for both 
classes of stockholders have already been posted. Sir Edward 
Wilshaw hopes to make the scheme operative by June 5th, 
but has again made it clear that a minimum of £4,955,834 
of the new ordinary stock must be taken up either by ordinary 
or preference stockholders. Whether this total is reached 
will not be known for certain until the end of the month ; 
the last day for exercising options is April 28th. The attain- 
ment of the minimum cannot, however, be in doubt, owing to 
the Globe Telegraph’s substantial holding of ordinary stock. 


Sir Edward has also announced that the 34 year unsecured 
loan stock to be offered to ordinary stockholders will be a 
3 per cent stock to be issued at par. This stock will, of 
course, be unique in the market. The nearest gilt-edged 
issues to it are 2} per cent National War Bonds, 1951-53, 
now yielding {1 18s. 4d. per cent to March, 1953, the latest 
redemption date, and 2} per cent National War Bonds, 
1952-54, which yield £2 2s. 10d. per cent to redemption at 
March 1, 1954. There appears to be ample margin between 
the yields on these issues and the Cables unsecured loan 
stock to attract support in the market and so facilitate the 
success of the company’s ingenious plan, outlined in previous 
issues of The Economist, to maintain the value of this stock. 
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It is this facet of the scheme to which the present ordi 
stockholders must largely look to realise £295 cash for every 
{100 of ordinary stock held. 


On the other hand, in reiterating his wish to attract as 
many ordinary stockholders as possible to leave their money 
with the company, Sir Edward has pointed out that his 
original estimate of 6.per cent for earnings on the new 
ordinary stock, after the unsecured loan stock has been paid 
off, may prove to be conservative. He now considers that 
it may be possible to count on increased net revenue as a 
result of higher income from investments and bigger cuts to 
be made in expenses. In addition there will not be the same 
need to plough back profits into the business as in the case 
of the old company. These are hopeful and pleasing second 
thoughts. He and another of the three managing directors 
have relinquished their posts, so that saving in administrative 
expenses is apparently starting in earnest—and at the top. 


* * * 


Peak Price for Rubber 


On Tuesday rubber reached its highest price for 22 
years. In London it was quoted at 1s. 72d. a lb.—a rise of 
nearly threepence within a week and only a fraction of a 
penny below the peak touched in 1928. There was a strong 
demand for spot supplies in all three centres, London, 
Singapore and New York, but not all of this demand was 
for immediate consumption. According to reports from the 
Far East, Chinese dealers have been indulging in considerable 
speculation and are buying up available supplies. The real 
explanation of the behaviour of the market during the past 
ten days will not be known until the export figures covering 
this period are available. It is possible that heavy Russian 
buying may have contributed. 


Supplies from Indonesia are on a relatively small scale. 
Hoarding is apparently continuing owing to the uncertainty 
about the currency and political conditions. The recent 
publicity given to the seriousness of the bandit war in 
Malaya was probably a further factor inducing people to 
hold stocks of rubber, while American reports suggest that 
manufacturers have been buying on a considerable scale to 
replenish their inventories. In the first two months of this 
year world production of natural rubber totalled 237,500 
tons while consumption amounted to 252,500 tons. These 
figures at least show the foundation of the strength of the 
rubber market at the present time. But they give no indica- 
tion that the present high price has any solid foundation. 
If Indonesian production is being hoarded, these supplies 
will come on to the market at some later time. Again, the 


Board of Trade holds some 62,000 tons of rubber which it © 


might be willing to unload. Since it bought these supplies 
at a fixed price of 1s. 6d. a Ib. some years ago, it could make 
a useful profit and replenish its stock when prices were lower. 


* * x 


The Development Areas 


The development areas at their worst moment had 
932,000 unemployed ; this was in July, 1932, and by 
July, 1938, the figure had come down to 553,000. This 
unemployment was almost removed by the war, and last 
June, at 119,800, it was only about an eighth of the worst 
recorded figure. The President of the Board of Trade, who 
recapitulated these figures in the Commons debate on the 
second reading of the new Distribution of Industry Bill, went 
On to say that since June there has been a “ seasonal ” increase 
in unemployment which has affected the whole country, and 
the development areas have had their share. Thus their total 
of unemployment had risen again in February to 144,500, 
Or 4 per cent of their insured population ; and, naturally 
enough, no one questioned the view which he expressed that 
4 per cent “is still too high.” 
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The house showed, indeed, no serious division on develop- 
ment area policy, and the Bill, which will give the Govern- 
ment certain additional powers of influencing the distribution 
of industry to help the development areas, was given its 
second reading unopposed. The main room for difference of 
Opinion was on a question which may seem academic now but 
might prove to be sharply practical if the state of trade should 
change. How has unemployment in the development areas 
been conquered ? The President said that since the Act 
was passed (in 1945, by the Conservative government) rather 
more than half of the new factories completed in. Britain— 
whether measured by building costs or by area—have been 
put in the development areas. Some 1,359 factories, repre- 
senting a total building cost of £92 million, have been licensed 
in the areas since 1945, and 986 of these have been completed 
and 279 (among which, however, are some very large indus- 
trial schemes) are under construction. The Government 
financed nearly half of the completed factories, but these 
were of the smaller kind, since the Government money spent 
on building them was about £20 million, or less than a third 
as much as private firms have invested. Mr Wilson pointed 
out that the development areas in the nineteen-thirties got 
only 7 per cent of the number of new factories opened in 
Britain. 


Perhaps it was inevitable that Mr Wilson’s speech should 
leave the implication that the conquest of unemployment in 
the areas was largely the result of these official measures. 
But was it? Mr Lyttelton pointed out, fairly enough, that 
comparisons between efforts to solve the unemployment 
problem in a world boom and similar efforts made in a world 
slump “are apt to be a little invidious.” And, in fact, the 
test of the development area policy and of the technique that 
has been evolved—as, indeed, of employment policy as a 
whole—is still to come. 


* * * 


Power Jets and American Royalties 


Some discussion has arisen over a note on page 672 of 
The Economist of March 25th which suggested that, 
because the position of the British gas turbine master patents 
was not clear when the first engines and drawings were sent 
to the United States, many patents are being used in America 
without payment of royalties. Power Jets (Research and 
Development) Ltd., the firm responsible for the ownership 
and licensing of all British Government gas turbine patents, 
states that the American Government has already paid 
£200,000 for the use of its engine designs up to September, 
1945, and that payment for the use of patents after that date 
is under discussion. The company denies that the status of 
the original patents was undefined. So far as Power Jets are 
concerned, the current negotiations are sub judice, so it is 
impossible to say how much money is now involved. The 
first royalty, however, was not much more than a token pay- 
ment; for purposes of comparison it is worth while to mention 
the £1,250,000 which was paid shortly after the war by a 
British textile concern for an American spining process which 
was a far less revolutionary development than the first Whittle 
engines. 


Mr Robert Schiaifer, in a recent American publication on 
the development of aircraft engines, relates that when the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation applied in 1941 to the then 
private firm of Power Jets Ltd. for a licence to build the 
Whittle engine, it had to drop negotiations because 
the US Army made a direct deal with the British 
Government. The negotiations with the Wright Corpora- 
tion would presumably have followed normal business proce- 
dure, but it is generally agreed that the patent position of 
the engine and drawings which were sent to the General 
Electric Company in 1941 as a result of inter-government 
negotiation was not legally watertight ; in a legal sense there 
were probably no patents at all. What did exist was a moral 
obligation which the American Government has recognised. 
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The US Government indemnifies its major contractors 
against patent infringement, and it is, therefore, the US 
_ Government which conducts negotiations with Power Jets 
about the payments due for the use of British master patents 
by Government contractors since 1945. In the meantime, no 
money is being received by Power Jets in respect of the 
period since September, 1945, although those American firms 
which have licensed engine and component designs from 
British firms, like Rolls-Royce and Armstrong-Siddeley, are 
paying royalties to those firms. 

It seems clear that the American Government’s indemnity 
does not cover civil applications. There are several such pro- 
jects (e.g., for gas turbine locomotives) in the United States, 
and at least three turbo-jet aero engines have been approved 
for civil use although no civil airframe has yet been designed 
for them. It is not easy to say what Power Jets patents enter 
into projects which are still under development, but it is 
said to be almost impossible to build a gas turbine without 
using some of the patents. The bare fact that a position 
has arisen in which the British patent owners must do their 
own detective work seems amply to justify the statement 
that there was a “failure to define the status of these 


patents ” when the original designs were sent to the United 
States. 


* * * 


Cotton Spinning Re-equipment 


Two of the time-limits for the cotton spinning re-equip- 
ment subsidy expired on April 6th, and it ought now to be 
possible to form at least a rough idea of the extent to which 
the spinners are taking advantage of the scheme. The Act 
of 1948 laid down that concerns or groups could not be 
approved for subsidy unless they made application before 
April 6th this year; and no discretion was given to vary 
this time-limit. But, while it also laid down that contracts 
to buy and instal the equipment must have been entered 
into by April 30th, 1949, discretion was given to extend 
this limit “in special circumstances ”; and in fact (so poor 
was the response by the appointed date) the Board of Trade 
gave a general extension to April §th this year. 


It follows that the spinners must by now have placed their 
contracts for machinery, equipment, and work which they 
wish to qualify for subsidy. The curious thing is that many 
of the plans of modernisation have yet to be approved for 
subsidy, and a fair number of plans have still to be submitted. 
Presumably the contracts for machinery which have been 
made in respect of these schemes contain escape clauses 
to cover the contingency that the plans might not be approved. 


The position today is that 29 groups have been registered 
with the Board of Trade (a year ago there were only 16) 
and these groups together control 289 mills with some 21.5 
million spindles. Since the total of spindles in place last 
year was 35.6 million, this is a substantial proportion of the 
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industry. This result suggests that in one of its purpose; 
—to concentrate cotton spinning i into larger 
groups—the Act has not been ineffective. But the numbe; 
and size of the groups do not by themselves give any idea of 
the amount of re-equipment which is likely to be done. Fo, 
se it is necessary to look at the re-equipment plans them. 

ves. 

Plans have so far been submitted by 22 of the groups, and 
the remaining seven are expected to follow soon. Board 
of Trade approval has been given to plans for 95 mills, and 
this number may rise 7 to 109. These 109 mills 
represent about 40 per cent of all the spindles in the regis- 
tered groups ; thus the expenditure so far proposed, amount- 
ing to {10.7 million for the 109 mills, should mean the 
modernisation in one way or another of about a quarter of 
the spindle capacity of the whole industry. More plans are 
on their way through the procedure, and it can probably be 
roughly estimated that the total of expenditure envisaged 
in the plans approved may go up to {15 or £16 million. 
The subsidy is limited to a quarter of the approved expendi- 
ture. Thus the Government, which has paid out so far only 
about £250,000 in these subsidies, is not likely to have to 
spend more than about {£4,000,000. When the Bill was 
introduced it was thought that the cost might be as high 
as {12 million. But, though the whole operation has gone 
more slowly and less far than the authors of the Act 
expected, the possibility that it might be almost wholly 
ineffective can now be ruled out. 


* te x 


The Comet in the Tropics 


The development trials of the Comet enter a new and 
critical stage when the aircraft goes to Africa at the end 
of the month for its tropical trials. These are routine pro- 
cedure in the development of any civil aircraft likely to fly 
in tropical countries, but they have particular significance for 
turbo-jet engines. The take-off performance of a turbo-jet 
under tropical conditions—where the air is warm and, at 
high altitudes, thin—is inferior to its performance in 
temperate climates. It is much less easy to compress the air 
to the point necessary before it is fed into the combustion 
chambers ; and the power output of a turbo-jet is directly 
related to the degree of compression achieved and the amount 
of power consumed in obtaining it.” The tests will determine 
the degree of loss of take-off power by a four-engined civil 
aircraft in those climates. It will then be possible to say 
by how much the all-up weight of the aircraft has to be 
reduced to enable it to take off unassisted, or the supple- 
mentary power required for it to take off fully laden. The 
weight of the aircraft can be reduced by carrying either less 
fuel (reducing the range) or less payload. Alternatively, the 
take-off power of the aircraft can be raised, as de Havilland 
plan to raise it, by attaching rockets. The company ha‘ 
developed the Sprite rocket for the purpose, since the Comet 
was intended to be the principal aircraft on the Common- 
wealth services of BOAC. The usual objection to using 
rockets on civil aircraft is that they cost £200 to £300 fot 
each take-off, but these figures have presumably been obtained 
from military practice and refer to “hot ” rockets which work 
on quite a different principle from the de Havilland “cold” 
rocket. de Havilland now pay 25s. a gallon for the peroxide 
which actuates the rocket. This means that a take-off would 
cost about £100, but when the supply is put on a fully com- 
mercial basis the price of peroxide will fall. 


The Comet’s costs are in any case so far below that of 2 
comparable piston-engined aircraft that the extra take-off 
cost wil! not be a decisive handicap. Its direct operating costs 
are about 20 per cent less than that of a comparable piston- 
engined aircraft. Its capital cost is high, but five Comets, 
costing £450,000 each and flying on 2,000 mile stages, cat 
cover the same number of passenger miles in the year 4 
eight or nine Constellations at (before devaluation) about 
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PUCE COSTS 


COLCLAD is a composite plate in which a layer of stainless steel is 
bonded to a weldable carbon or low alloy steel. Special methods of 
manufacture ensure a uniform thickness of cladding. If protection ts 
required on one side only COLCLAD offers equivalent corrosion 
resistance of solid stainless steel at considerable reduction in price. 
Easier fabrication and availability of plates in sizes larger than can 
be obtained in solid stainless steel, reduces production costs. 
To assist YOU in adapting COLCLAD to YOUR products 
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GLASGOW, C.2 
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Polythene 


Polythene was essential for the development of 
another great achievement of British research — 
radar. The illustration shows the radar installation 
at the port of Liverpool. Polythene, or poly- 
merised ethylene, is a tough yet flexible plastic 
with remarkable qualities as an electrical insulator. 
The name is generic for a range of solid polymers 
of ethylene, agas derived from alcohol or petroleum. 
Ethylene will not polymerise easily, that is, the 
molecules will not join together in long chains, but 
in 1933, I.C.l. chemists found that under extreme 
pressure they could be made to do so. This was 
in itself a major scientific achievement, but equal 
skill and more patience were needed to develop 
polythene to the stage of commercial production. 
The pressures used —sometimes exceeding 10 
tons per square inch —had never been employed 
before in chemical processes, and at the beginning 
there were many explosions, one of which almost 
wrecked the laboratory. The process was finally 
mastered in 1936, and the first plant manufacturing 
polythene came into production on Ist September, 
1939, the day the Germans invaded Poland. Never 
was a product more timely in its arrival. Today it 
is finding many uses, the most important being 


the improvement of submarine telephone and 


telegraph cables. 
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MORE STEEL 


made with 


Progress that 
makes you think 


Making the most of our own fuel resources is vital to 
this country. Between the wars the steel industry 
reduced the amount of coal required to make a ton of 
finished steel from over 60 cwt. to 41 cwt. 

Since the war progress has again continued. For 1948, 
the figure was 39} cwt.; for 1949, 37 cwt. The 21 million 
tons of coal used for the record output last year was thus 
actually less than was used in 1948. 

This is just one way in which the steel industry keeps 
down costs by the best use of raw materials and plant. 


STEEI 


-a TZ 
is serving you well 


For a full report on development of fuel economy 
write to Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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{300,000. Its potential earning-power is augmented by the 
fact that it is simple and easy to service. But, since diffi- 
culties in arranging schedules and organising ground crews 
have prevented most of the past or present air liners from 
ever being utilised to their full physical capacity, a revolution 
‘in airline organisation will be needed to get full use from a 
turbo-jet. 
x * ® 


Expanding Grain Supplies 

Grain production regained its prewar level more quickly 
than any other staple foodstuff. In 1947 the world crop of 
wheat was only 80 per cent of the size reached in 1938 ; 
last year it was substantially larger. So, too, for maize, barley 
and oats. World maize production in 1947 was 3 per cent 
smaller than before the war ; in the following year it was 
30 per cent larger. These tremendous increases which took 
place within two seasons were due mainly to favourable 
weather. But acreage also showed a substantial, though 
less marked, expansion and higher yields were a further 
contributory factor. 


The fact that world output of grains is now substantially 
larger than before the war has not meant that importing 
countries have been able to procure enough to meet their 
requirements. Statistics on world production of and trade in 
grain crops recently published by the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee* show that in 1948 the United States 
grew 42 per cent of the world’s total compared with 32 per 
cent before the war. Western Europe accounted for only 
1§ per cent against 23 per cent in 1938, and eastern Europe 
for 11 per cent against 1§ per cent. These figures reveal 
quite clearly that supplies of grain depended on the availa- 
bility of dollars. In the summer of 1947, the United States 
shipped wheat to Europe (because the European crop failed) 
under its foreign relief programme. In the following year the 
Marshall Plan came into operation. To the extent that these 
relief funds were available, western Europe was able to buy 
its much-needed supplies from America. But permanent 
trade requires a sounder basis than unilateral grants for its 
development. 


Since the war, the United States has become the world’s 
largest exporter of wheat ; the quantity shipped from it in 
1948 was twice that from Canada—the largest exporter in 
prewar days. Argentina has remained the chief exporter for 
maize, despite the great increase in production in the United 
States. But one interesting feature in recent years has been 
the appearance of Russia in the world grain market on a 
very large scale. Russia has a number of ports fully equipped 
to handle grain shipments and its internal transport system 
is reported to have been developed with this end in view. 
Russia’s entry into the grain trade has important economic 
implications for those countries short of dollars, but still 


more important political implications for the countries of 
western Europe. 


* * * 


More Oils and Fats 


The devaluation of sterling last September did much 
to reduce the discrepancies between sterling and dollar prices 
for certain oils and fats but it did not eliminate them. 
Prices still vary from one trading area to another, not merely 
because certain currencies are short, but rather because of 
the maintenance of bilateral trading, fostered by government 
contracts. In this respect Britain is the worst offender. One- 
third of its imports come from British West Africa under 
contract ; the trade is controlled at both the buying and 
the selling end. The entire output (for what it is worth) of 
the groundnut project also comes to Britain, at a fixed price 





*“Grain Crops”—Commonwealth Economic Committee. 
H.M.S.O.. 5s. net. 
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which in this instance is appreciably above what might be 
considered a world level. Supplies from India and Ceylon, 
however, are no longer purchased under contract and other 
countries can compete with Britain. But the scope of such 
competition is so limited that the formation of proper world 
prices is well nigh impossible. 

Nevertheless, the general trend in prices for fats and oils 
during the past eighteen months has been downwards and 
world production has been expanding. In an article in the 

Fats AND O1Ls SUPPLIES. 











Pre-war | 
(1954-38) 1948 1949 | 1950* 
average) | 
Apparent Supply : 
(000 metric tons) 
United Kingdom........ | 1,406 3,325 }...1,515 1,506 
Netherlands ............ 2754} aie 304 314 
Le Rs pee aera nne 222 | 253 207 2350 
Wane es | 875| 658! 780| 800 
WE; MOUONOREY ook vs caecee 1,200 | 489 | 800 865 
RNIN 5 iS und noc cance | 21,587 | 20,931 | 21,539 | 22,350 
Per Caput Supply : (Ib.) 
United Kingdom........ | 65-8; 58-4] 64-0} 65-1 
Netherlands ............ | Te-2i. Bark 67:0} 68-6 
PS aces. 455 2. | 56:9} 63-4 51-3} 56-4 
PRAMS 6 oS oe S58 ok O SS 46-8 35-5 41-6 42-4 
Wy. Geemanty sn e. | .62-0 22-0 36-0 38-0 
Ws ook oo nk ca es bk | 22-3 19-6 20-0 20-5 
| | 
* Forecast. { 1933-37 average. + Assumes some additions to stock. 


Source: Progress (published by Lever Bros. & Unilever). 





current issue of Progress, the magazine of Lever Brothers 
and Unilever, Mr J. C. A. Faure estimates that world 
output of fats and oils last year amounted to 21.5 million 
metric tons compared with 21.6 million tons before the war. 
But since world population has increased during this period, 
the supply per head has declined from 22.3 lb. prewar to 
20.0 lb. in 1949. Output this year is forecast at 22 million 
tons, or 20.§ lb. per head. Though production has regained 
prewar level, exports are still some 20 per cent smaller: 
the main deficiencies are in industrial oils an marine oils. 
Some countries have, of course, fared better than others. 
It can be seen from the accompanying table that supplies 
in Belgium and in the United Kingdom, even after allowing 
for increases in population, are now rapidly approaching 
their prewar level while supplies in the Netherlands and 
France are still significantly below. In western Germany 
they are very much below their prewar average. But supplies 
in each of these countries except Belgium have been increas- 
ing in the past two years. 


* * * 


SMT Preference Premium 


At meetings to be held on April 26th, the board of 
Scottish Motor Traction is to recommend to its preference 
and ordinary stockholders the repayment of its 1,000,000 
63 per cent {1 preference shares at §s. premium. The 
new recommendation is to be substituted for the original 
proposal passed by the company on September 16th last 
year for the repayment of the preference stock at par. It 
substantiates rumours, current in recent months, that a 
premium would be paid, though the amount recommended 
is higher than has lately been expected. This result is 
entirely due to the efforts of certain big insurance companies 
which, as large holders of the preference stock, have con- 
fronted the company—according to Sir Andrew Murray, the 
chairman of SMT—with the risk of “ prolonged and costly 
litigation” in their determination to defeat the original 
intention to repay the stock at par. 


Sir Andrew has stated that although the extra payment 
will cost the company £125,000 it will be made from capital 
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UNION CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR 1949. 


After providing £675,600 for United Kingdom Income Tax and Profits 
Tax the profit for the vear is £831,070, plus £182,666 brought forward, making 
a total of £1,013,736. The Directors have placed £200,000 to the credit of 
Exploration Reserve Account, have written off New Issue Expenses amounting 
to £42,728 and have declared a final dividend of 4s. Od. United Kingdom 
currency per share free of United Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing £372,000, 
and making, with the interim dividend of 2s. Od. per share, a total distribution 
of 6a, Od. per share free of United Kingdom Income Tax or £558,000 for the 
year, leaving £213,008 to be carried forward. 

Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into 
the Accounts at cost or under but in no case above the market value of 
December 3ist last, or, where no market price exists, above the Directors’ 
valuation. At present market prices these holdings show a very substantial 
surplus over the amount at which they stand in the Balance Sheet. The 
Directors, as on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write down the 
book cost of certain holdings below both cost and market price. 

During the year the Directors offered 232,000 reserve shares to share- 
holders at £10 per share in the ratio of one new share for every seven shares 
held. 

A copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, 
is enclosed with the Report. 













































































INTERESTS 

Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies 
operating in the Witwatersrand in which the Corporation is largely con- 
cerned :-— 











| The ) 
East | Geduld | Grootviei |Marievale 


| 
' 

















Van Dyk 
Geduld | Pro- | Pro- Con- Con- 
ae | Mines, | prie‘ary | prietary | solidated | solidated 
| Ltd. | Mines, | Mines, Mines, Mines, 
| | “usd. | Kea. | Utd. | dtd 
Tons milled .., ... | 1,754,000 | 1,257,000 | 2,061,000, 675,000 | 1,199,000 
Yield perton dwt. | 5.99 3.58 | 5.00 | 5.64 3.46 
Working Costs perton 20s. 6d. 24s. 10d. 22s. 8d. 36s. 9d. 28s. 54. 





Working Profitperton | 38s. 40. 10s. 2d. 26s. 6d. 19s. 6d. 5s. 2d. 
Total Working Profit £3,359,000 £639,000 £2,737,000 £659,000 £310,000 
Net Profit ... ... £1,774,000 £969,000 £1,484,000 £421,000 £280,000 
Dividends: Total ... £1,485,000 £858,000 £1,120,000 £281,000 -- 

Per cent. 825 S583 | 39 | -- 


The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East 
Geduld Mines’ dividend income in 1948 on its Shareholding in The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines was £52,640 and Geduld Proprietary Mines’ dividend 
income in 1949 on its shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei 
Proprietary Mines was £580,983. 

On Van Dyk, work is still proceeding on No. 5 Shaft and Sub-vertical 
Shaft for the opening-up of the southern portion of the property. The 
payment of dividends has been suspended in order to finance this Si.aft 
and initial development therefrom. 

ST. HELENA GOLD MINES.—By 31st December last No. 4 Vertical 
Shaft had reached a depth of 2,758 feet. Development work from No. 3 
Incline Shaft was delayed by water-bearing fissures, but a total of 19,241 feet 
was completed on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Levels North and South of the 
Shaft. Of this footage 7,935 feet were on Basal Reef, of which 3,620 feet 
or 46 per cent, were payable with an average assay value of 18.3 dwt. over 
15 inches. In October last it was decided to instal a reduction plant to 
treat about 80,000 tons per month and this plant should come into operation 
by about the middle of 1951 at an initial milling rate of approximately 50,000 
tons per month. 

To provide funds to bring the Mine to production, 2,500,000 reserve 
shares of 10s. each were issued at 37s. 6d. per share, one-half being offered 
to shareholders and the other half to the companies associated with the 
formation of the Company in accordance with the Flotation Agreement. 

THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY,.—The Corporation 
retains a substantial share interest in this Company. 

POTCHEFSTROOM MINING AREAS.—During the year this Com- 
pany sold prospecting and option contracts covering approximately 1,185 
morgen on farms Stilfontein No. 39 and Hartebeestfontein No. 41, District 
Klerksdorp, to the Stilfontein Gold Mining Co. Ltd. and undertook to 
subseribe or procure subscribers at par for 20 per cent. in the fhitial capital 
of the Stilfontein Company. Shareholders of the Potchefstroom Company 
subscribed for these shares in full. The Company retains a large area under 
option in the Potchefstroom and Klerksdorp Districts, but drilling has given 
disappointing results. 

CAPITAL MINING AREAS.—This Company was formed by the 
Corporation during the year to acquire prospecting contracts over farms 
in the Bethal, Ermelo and Standerton Districts, Transvaal: a borehole is 
being drilled on one of the farms. 

WESTERN KROONSTAD AREAS.—This Company holds prospecting 
contracts over a large area in the Kroonstad and Bothaville Districts of the 
Orange Free State and is engaged on a drilling programme. 

ORANGE FREE STATE.—In addition to its interests in St. Helena 
Gold Mines and Western Kroonstad Areas the Corporation itself holds 


nineral rights and prospecting contracts over certain farms in the Orange 
Free State. 
















































OTHER INTERESTS 
BAY HALL TRUST.—-The net profit for 1949 was £75,066 and a dividend of 6 per cent. free 
of tax was declared. The Trust's investments as at December 31st last showed an appreciation 
of £1,037,031 over book cost of £2,193,201. 

BRITISH ENKA.--The expansion of this Company's productive capacity is now substan- 
tially completed and the financial results for 1949 will benefit by the expansion. 

CENTRAL MINERAL EXPLORATION...This Company continged its prospecting 
operations in the Miala Area in Tanganyika Territory. 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH APRICA.-—-This Company continued to mine chrome ore 
at its Zwartkop and Tweelaagte Mines in the Rustenburg District, Transvaal, aad at its Groothork 
Mine in the Lydenburg District, Transvaal, and substantial tonnages were sold to overseas buyers 

SAN FRANCISCO MILNES OF MEXICO.--The instaliation of additional plant to bring the 
mill capacity up to 720,000 tons a year is now complete and the plant is being gradually brought 
into operation. The fall in base metal prices early in 1949 reduced the dollar earnings of the 
Company but its earniags expressed in sterling will be increased by the devaluation of sterling which 
took place in September last. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER UINDUSTRIES.--During the year the output of 
this Company increased. The net profit for the year after making provision for taxation and 
depreciation amounted to £290,463. Dividends totalling ls. 9d. per share have been declared. 
‘The Company is installing two additional paper machines at ita Factory, which will almost double 
its present output and make possible the production of a much wider variety of papers. To provide 
funds for this expansion the issued capital of the Company was increased in October, 1949, from 
£750,000 to £995,000 by the issue of 490,000 shares of 10s. each at 25«. per ahare. 

TSU MEB CORPORATION .—This Company continues to show good progress and the Mine 
has developed <abstantial ore reserves. 

of the fall Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Office, 
Priaces House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2. 
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reserve funds. It will not affect the distribution to ordinary 
stockholders of 3 per cent British Transport stock 1968- 3 
at the rate of £4 nominal in respect of each §s. stock unit 
held by the public. In fact, he makes it quite clear that the 
ordinary stockholders have much to lose by delaying th: 
reconstruction scheme. Not only has the dividend to }, 
paid on the preference stock until it is repaid, but in addition 
the interest received on the compensation stock is liable 
to profits tax when paid to the company. 


The preference stockholders of SMT look like winning 
their premium by the judicious exercise of their nuisance 
value. This raises the possibility that the same line of action 
might be taken by preference stockholders in other com- 
panies threatened with repayment of their capital at par 
Since the Wilsons and Clyde Coal and Chatterley-Whitfel 
decisions in the House of Lords last year, their strict legal 
entitlement—unless the Articles of Association state other- 
wise—has been to repayment at par. But if companies seek- 
ing to repay high-coupon preference capital at par can be 
made to succumb as SMT has done, the effect of these 
judgments will be so much the weaker. 


* * x 


Gas Turbines on the Roads 


Although the Boeing Aircraft Company has announced 
the completion of preliminary road tests of a lorry using a 
gas turbine power plant, this is not taken by British gas 
turbine engineers to mean that the use of the gas turbine 
for road haulage has been mastered yet. The company has 
been working for some time from the basic design of its 
turbo-supercharger, fitting combustion chambers between the 
compressor and the turbine to give a gas turbine of about 200 
brake horse-power. The Rover Company has already demon- 
strated that a small gas turbine can easily be made to propel 
a road vehicle. The Boeing announcement is interpreted as 
a counter-gesture to the Rover demonstration and the subse- 
quent dispatch of the car to the New York exhibition of 
British cars opening today. 

But the problems which face the Boeing company in 
developing a gas turbine for road use are less awkward than 
those which face a British company. In Britain a double- 
decker bus is the lightest vehicle: likely to need an engine of 
200 b.h.p., which is as small as the preset small gas turbines 
go. In the United States a power unit of th’s order is normal 
for heavy commercial vehicles. One British firm working on 
a gas turbine engine which wilf be suitable from the outset 
for passenger cars (without the need for further bas'c develop- 
ment) considers that the two main difficulties are to get 4 
reasonable fuel consumption and to build the engine at 
reasonable cost. This firm is constructing an engine of 
40 b.h.p., which would be appropriate for ‘a mass-produced 
car. Such an engine, to be commercially practicable, should 
sell for not more than £120 ; but its cost in materials alone 
is between £30 and {40. 


Shorter Notes 


The North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board is to put up 
overhead transmission lines between Aberdeen and Dundee 


to link up the electricity supplies of the two cities. The 
scheme will cost £372,000. 


* 


Steel production in March was at an annual rate of 
17,147,000 tons and pig iron production at an annual rate 
of 9,696,000 tons. Both figures are higher than the rate of 
output in February, and that for steel is the highest yet 
recorded. Total output of steel ingots and castings in the 
first quarter of the year was 4,169,600 tons ; this is 207,000 
tons higher than in the same period last year. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
a 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


GROWING DEMAND FOR LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


The annual meeting of the National 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life Assur- 
ance will be held in London on April 18th. 

The following are extracts from _ the 
address which will be submitted by the 
chairman, Mr Vincent W. Yorke:— 

Once agcin I have the pleasure to report 
that we have had a year of activity and pro- 
cress. Our new business in 1949 reached a 
new record of £4,389,071 after deducting 
amounts reassured. This is the result of 
sustained effort by our staff, both in the field 
and at head office, but it has also been 
affected by the conditions of the time, among 
othe: things the increase in the cost of living, 
and the lower value of money in terms of 
goods, for example. 

One reason for increased new business is 
the wider appreciation of the value of life 
assurance as an investment. It is in condi- 
tons such as those ruling during the last 
vear or so, with a general downward trend 
in the market prices of most classes of Stock 
Exchange securities, that one is made par- 
ticularly aware of the merits of a security 
with four outstanding qualities which may be 
expressed in everyday language as follows: 
Absolute security of capital—easy building 
up of the capital by instalments—some 
relief of income tax on the instalments—a 
guarantee that the capital sum will be avail- 

able in full at once if death should interrupt 
the regular payment of instalments. 

I am glad to say that in spite of the 
increased new business our expense ratio was 
again reduced last year, the ratio falling to 


£16 7s. 10d. per cent. after excluding the 
special expenses involved in the valuation 
and distribution of profits early in 1949. 
Needless to say, the bonus distribution was 
warmly welcomed by our members, to whom 
the increased rates of bonus gave considerable 
satisfaction. Under today’s conditions a 
bonus of 40s. per cent. per annum on whole 
life policies (or even more at the higher 
ages) and of 30s. per cent. to 40s. per cent. 
per annum on endowment assurances is a 
matter for some pride 


PROFITABLE INVESTMENT POLICY 


The gross rate of interest earned on our 
funds last year increased to £5 9s. 2d. per 
cent. and the net rate after deduction of tax 
to £4 3s. 4d. per cent. A number of causes 
have contributed to the production of these 
very satisfactory rates, but the principal one 
has been our decision in recent years to 
spread our investments more widely and to 
take a larger stake in countries overseas. 
These investments have been made in 
Dominion and United States Government 
stocks, debentures and ordinary shares. 

There are special attractions in the 
ordinary shares of leading industries in those 
countries, since the yields obtainable are 
often higher than those for corresponding 
industries in this country, and we also derive 
benefit not only from the absence of dividend 
limitation but also from the provisions for 
relief from double taxation made in the 
treaties between the United Kingdom and 
those countries. Such investments call for 
great care in selection and subsequent 
supervision. 

During the summer months we exchanged 
some of our British Government holdings 
into shorter dated stocks and thus lessened 
to some extent the impact of the fall in 
market values. The downward movement of 
gilt-edged prices affected other types of fixed- 
interest securities and preference shares, 
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while home ordinary shares fell during the 
year for this and other reasons. In spite of 
this there was still at the end of 1949 a very 
satisfactory margin between the market value 
and the balance sheet value of our Stock 
Exchange securities. 

A year ago I reported that this margin was 
higher than it had ever been before, and it 
is at times like the present that this “ hidden 
reserve” shows its great value in meeting 
fluctuations in market values. We know well 
that these fluctuations must occur, and I 
consider that our fiaancial position is just 
as strong in relation to today’s conditions as 
it Was a year ago in relation to the conditions 
then ruling. I feel, therefore, that we may 
continue to look to the future with con- 
fidence, and I think that the fact that we are 
continuing interim bonuses at these same 
increased rates into 1950 may be taken as 
an indication of our hopes for the future in 
the absence of any major disturbances. 


POLICIES FOR INCOME 


There are now several types of policy 
available under which the benefits are a 
series of so-called “income payments” not 
subject to income tax under present tax 
regulations. These policies are particularly 
valuable for covering the years of education 
for children, and we have a number of 
policies which adapt the “income” aspect 
of life assurance to different types of risk. 
Examples of these are the “ Family Protec- 
tion” and “ Magna Carta” policies. These 
are established and popular types of contract, 
and we have recently added a new policy 
to this gro p—“ The Particular Policy for 
Parents.’ We also issue contracts which 
provide a pension after retirement in the 
form of a séries of tax-free payments. The 
professional man who has to create his own 
pension for his later years could hardly find 
a better way than this to arrange his plans. 
An example of this is our “N.P.I.” policy. 
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40, Portman Square, London, W.! 


Those people who wish to invest limited 
capital with safety and facilities for 
withdrawal at par will be pleased to 
learn that the Portman Building Society 
can again accept amounts up to £5.000. 
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TRADE INDEMNITY COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR CREDIT INSURANCE 


Mr C. H. FALLOON’S SPEECH 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Trade Indemnity Company, 
Limited, was held on April 13th at 95, 
Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


Mr C. H. Falloon, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The first of the 
underwriting accounts for consideration is 
that for 1947, which is closed at the end of 
the third year with a favourable balance of 
£57,621. This is £16,324 more than the 
corresponding figure a year ago, and is trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account. 


The 1948 underwriting account shows a 
satisfactory balance of £51,666, which is 
carried forward. In the second year of this 
account the additional premiums earned have 
exceeded the claims notified, resulting in a 
net increase of £18,307 in the balance 
brought forward from 1948. In normal times 
we expect claims to exceed additional 
premiums in the second year of an account 
but these are not normal times. 


1949 UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 


When we come to examine the 1949 under- 
writing account you will notice a very marked 
increase in the gross premium income. This, 
at £312,062, is roughly 50 per cent. up on 
the corresponding figure in 1948. After re- 
insurance the company’s retention of 
£109,645 is up 40 per cent. 


Expenses have also increased from £42,238 
to £51,540, but, with an expanding business 
and the increase in staff necessary to handle 
it, that was inevitable. Another result of our 
expansion of business is that we have out- 
grown our existing accommodation at Bilbao 
House and have recently acquired new offices 
on the ground floor of Palmerston House, 
Bishopsgate. We hope to move in in the 
course of the next few months, when the 
necessary alteration and decorations have 
taken place. 


The claims notified on the 1949 account 
are very moderate, but it must always be re- 
membered that the critical year of an account 
is the second, Nevertheless, the balance of 
£54,388, which is carried forward, is a satis- 
factory One, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


As I have already mentioned, the form of 
the profit and loss account has been revised 
with the object of giving a clearer view of 
the profit for the year. For this purpose the 
account has been divided into two parts. In 
the first part is shown interest on investments 
and transfer fees amounting to £21,464, to 
which is added the amount transferred from 
the 1947 underwriting account of £57,621. 
Against the resulting total of £79,085 are set 

“the necessary reserves for payment of income 
tax and profits tax, amounting to £43,399. 
The net profit of £35,686 is then carried down 
to the second part of the account and is added 
to the balance brought forward from 1948, 
which is £129,594. This gives a total of 
£165,280, out of which your directors recom- 
mend payment of a dividend of 10 per cent., 
less income tax, which will absorb £13,750, 
leaving £151,530 to be carried forward. It 
is not proposed to transfer anything to the 
general reserve or the contingency reserve 
this year, as, for reasons which I will refer to 
later, it is considered wise to build up the 
amount carried forward. 


The balance sheet follows very closely the 
form in which it was presented last year. 
Investments have been increased during the 
year by £40,759 and now stand at £694,694, 


which in aggregate is less than the market 
value as at the date of the balance sheet. 


GENERAL PROGRESS 


You may remember that at the last annual 
general meeting I predicted that we could 
look forward to the Trade Indemnity playing 
a still more active part in the commercial life 
of this country. In the 12 months that have 
passed since then, there has been a remark- 
able increase in the demand for credit insur- 
ance. You have seen from the figures of 
premium income how the business has 
expanded, Similarly, the estimated turnover 
of insured transactions has gone up from 
£162,000,000 in 1948 to £267,000,000 in 
1949. I would add that the demand comes 
from many of the largest industrial concerns 
as well as from the smaller medium-sized 
undertakings which gave us the bulk of our 
business in the past. Also, it is extremely 
gratifying that the demand is for the insur- 
ance of the whole of the applicants’ trans- 
actions as opposed to being confined to a 
section of the business or selected accounts. 
This gives us a much better spread and elimi- 
nates the obvious disadvantage of selection 
against the insurance company. 


There are, undoubtedly, several reasons for 
this increase in demand. 


Partly, it is the result of persistent efforts 
by our outside staff and a number of 
enlightened insurance brokers to educate 
people up to the idea of insuring credit risks. 


Partly, it is due to the progress we have 
made in providing the types of cover which 
meet the varied requirements of merchants 
and. manufacturers. 


Partly, it is due to the difficulties, existing 
and foreseen, in the conduct of business on 
prudent lines with prices at their present 
level. 


Again, in certain directions the export drive 
has had a marked effect on the volume of 
credit facilities required by manufacturers in 
this country. Suppliers of materials and com- 
ponents to manufacturers who export a sub- 
stantial part of their products find themselves 
involved in very heavy commitments. These 
are not direct export risks, but it is of im- 
portance from the point of view of maintain- 
ing the even flow of goods for export that 
they should be adequately catered for. We 
play a far from insignificant part in covering 
such risks. 


ENHANCED PRICES AND HIGH CREDIT 
LIMITS 


Returning to the subject of enhanced prices 
and the high credit limits which they involve, 
I should like to sound a cautionary note 
about the current situation. What I am going 
to say I have said before and it has been 
said by others. Nevertheless, it will bear 
repeating. 


With prices at their present levels, many— 
perhaps I am justified in saying most—con- 
cerms are compelled to Operate with a much 
lower safety factor than before the war. Due 
to heavy taxation and inadequate depreciation 
allowances, real capital resources have not 
increased by anything like the same rate as 
costs and prices and, speaking generally, the 
financial position is intrinsically less stable 
than it was a dozen years ago. Sooner or later 
we are bound to have a readjustment and 
it is for that reason, apart from any stand- 
still agreement over dividends, that your board 
recommend a further build-up of the amount 
carried forward. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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MAPLE AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Maple and Company, Limited, was held on 
April 13th in London, Mr C. C. Regnar 
(the president) in the chair. 


The following is an extract from the 
president’s circulated statement :— 


Turnover of our whole group has again 
shown an increase, so that last year’s all-time 
record in the history of your company has 
been substantially exceeded. Freedom of 
design and manufacture has materially helped 
in this direction and our own factories have 
been able to take advantage of producing 
once again a certain amount of furniture, not 
stereotyped and universal, but designed as 
heretofore, in the Maple studios. 


I feel it is my duty to refer to the very 
serious reaction which must result from the 
continued restrictions on production in our 
industry ; for a decade we have been pre- 
vented from producing the best furniture, by 
which I mean furniture requiring the skilj 
of the best type of upholsterer and cabinet 
maker, and practically no apprentices have 
been articled to the trade in consequence. 
Now that hardwood has been freed from con- 
trol, if only purchase tax were abolished and 
other controls lifted it would help a crippled 
industry not only to survive but to revive; 
in no other way can the craftsmanship be 
maintained and the antiques of the future be 
produced ; machine-made utility furniture 
has and will serve a useful purpose, but it will 
sap the life blood of the industry if it con- 
tinues to enjoy freedom from purchase tax 
and other controls to the exclusion of the rest 
and best of the products of our industry. 


The Government have set up a develop- 
ment council in the furniture trade, presum- 
ably to teach us our business, yet we are 
prevented. by restrictions from teaching this 
body what we already know. Let us hope 
before long wiser counsels will prevail and 
opportunities will be available once more ‘0 
revive the art of domestic furnishing and give 
scope to the individual artist to produce 
articles worthy of reproduction in a future 
age. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Purchase tax, though reduced in some 
cases remains our biggest handicap in certain 
departments where 66 per cent. and 100 per 
cent. are surely penal taxes and entirely un- 
necessary today. Your board still feel that 
if it be imperative to extract more revenue 
from the already ravished retail trade, a uni- 
versal sales tax would be much fairer and 4 
more equitable method of collection and 4 
very much smaller handicap to the country’s 
retail business. 


The handicap of which I spoke to you 10 
my last review regarding the restriction of 
lighting in our shop windows has been 
successfully avoided by the connecting up of 
our window lighting with our own plant 
instead of using the public supply. Thus 
our largest advertising medium has been 
fully retained. 


The hotel contract department and the 
exhibition department have been even more 
successful than last year and orders in hand 
give me no worry for 1950. Your board have 
placed the importance of the export drive on 
a very high plane. 

In regard to the future, with reasonable 
political and international conditions pre- 
vailing and the absence of any financial crisis, 


your business should continue on the success- 
ful plane of last year, and I am glad to say 
that since the new trading year commenced, 
the trend in this direction has been evident. 


The report was adopted. 
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UPSONS LIMITED 


(Dolcis Shoe Company) 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The 30th annual general meeting of 
Upsons Limited was held on April 6th in 
London, Mr Thomas Norton Bird (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

In the course of his speech, the chairman 
said :— 

The profit balance was £833,913 which 
compares with the previous year’s figure of 
(907,839. The net profit after taxation and 
pensions contribution is £357,542. Our total 
turnover for 1949 exceeded that of 1948, 
which was in itself a record, and I am glad 
to be able to report that unit sales of shoes, 
underwear and all other merchandise sub- 
stantially exceeded those of last year in every 
department of our business. The accounts 
show that the company has experienced a 
year’s good trade which ended with our affairs 
in a sound position. 


With the balance brought forward of 
£207,018, we have a total of £1,040,931 now 
to be considered. The directors recommend 
a final dividend of 124 per cent., making 20 
per cent. for the full year on the ordinary 
shares. 


I feel that I must refer once again this 
year to the heavy burden of taxation. The 
heavy taxation of working directors and 
senior staff who live for their business is dis- 
couraging ; they are prevented from saving 
in a suitable manner for the latter years of 
their life and the life of their dependents. It 
is the same with craftsmen and pieceworkers 
whose stimulus to aim high is seriously 
affected. It is the same with our shareholders 
who, having saved and invested their capital, 
are entitled to payment for the use of their 
money. It is most desirable that both share- 
holders and employees should be encouraged 
10 persevere with mental and physical action, 
enterprise and initiative, and there is nothing 
more effective than a good reward both in 


Controls in many forms have remained 
with us but I am glad to be able to say that 
the Board of Trade has accepted the principle 
of decontrolling our industry as quickly as 
possible, 


EXPORT TRADE 


We have continued to make a substantial 
contribution to the export trade. Our total 


exports for 1949 are greater than those for 

948. We have obtained a desirable increase 
in hard currency areas which has compen- 
sated for a decrease in some of the soft cur- 
rency areas. Prewar, as a company, we were 
much more noteworthy as importers than 
exporters but, in the national interest, we 
have set ourselves a certain export target even 
though this yields us a smaller rate of profit 
than that which we can earn with the same 
merchandise at home. I am sure that you 
will agree that this is the right policy for us 
to follow at the present time. There are, 
however, still many impediments to inter- 
national trade whether they be in restricted 
supphes of essential raw materials at home or 
in tariffs and other barriers abroad. It is 
necessary for the Government to back us up 
in our efforts to overcome these difficulties 
and I am glad to note that the Dollar Exports 
Board is beginning to take a lively interest 
in these problems. 


We have progressive plans for steady de- 
velopment during the coming year—just how 
successful they will be I cannot say but no 
effort will be spared to make them effective. 


The report was adopted. 





CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) LIMITED 


AMENDED SCHEME APPROVED 


By an Order of the Court a meeting of the 
ordinary stockholders of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) Limited, was held on April 5th in 
London, to consider an amended Scheme of 
Arrangement. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (the 
governor), in the course of his speech, said: 
In April, 1949, at the annual general meeting 
of the company, I stated that your directors 
considered that it would be in the best in- 
terests of the stockholders to distribute a sub- 
stantial portion of the compensation to stock- 
holders. On November 25th last, a Scheme 
of Reconstruction was submitted to you 
which went even further than that, and in 
fact proposed the distribution of the whole of 
the compensation award. This scheme was, 
however, rejected by the ordinary stock- 
holders of the holding company, but 
approved, by substantial majorities, by the 
stockholders, shareholders and debenture 
stockholders of the underlying companies. 
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I undertook at that meeting to endeavour 
to bridge the gap between the various diver- 
gent opinions. A_ sufficient number of 
proxies in favour of the scheme has been 
lodged with the directors to ensure its adop- 
tion, 


FUTURE POLICY 


As regards the future conduct of your 
company in its role of an investment trust, 
my colleagues and I feel strongly that sub- 
ject to the duty of your directors to earn 
dividends for their stockholders, the functions 
which our company should properly fulfil 
extend far beyond that of mere coilectors 
of dividends, and that a duty is laid upon us 
to do our utmost to ensure that the funds at 
our disposal are used to the best advantage 
in the interests of industsy in this country 
and in development overseas under private 
enterprise. In the latter sphere I believe 
that this company has a contribution to make 
out of experience gained over a long period 
in this field. 


Your directors, therefore, in considering 
the policy to be adopted in the future, will 
not be content merely to hold investments, 
receive dividends from them and pass them 
on to the stockholders. This, to their minds, 
would not provide the maximum benefit 
which can be obtained from a more pro- 
gressive and imaginative policy. Your direc- 
tors believe that your company, with its 
widespread interests in the investment field 
spread over many countries, can be of 
material assistance not only to those countries 
but to the business community. 


In the Explanatory Statement I said that 
the terms on which the 34-year unsecured 
stock would be issued would be fixed just 
before option forms were despatched to 
ordinary stockholders, and the board would 
be guided by independent advisers and would 
endeavour to issue the stock on terms which 
should, in the absence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, ensure that the market quotation 
opened at not less than par. The board has 
now consulted independent advisers, who 
have stated that a 34-year unsecured loan 
stock carrying 3 per cent. interest and issued 
at par should, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, be assured of an opening 
market quotation of not less than par. The 
board has therefore decided to issue the stock 
at par bearing interest at the rate of 3 per 
cent. per annum. 


At the meeting and at a subsequent extra- 
ordinary general meeting a card vote was 
taken. 


rl 


RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


NOTICES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited from graduates of any University for the 
Fellows will be required 
research in Economics or Economic History 


Douglas Knoop Research Fellowships. 
to undertake 


University of Sheffield. 


Application (t 


Registrar, The University, Sheffield, 10 


particulars may be obtained) by June 1, 1950. Official application 
A. W. CHAPMAN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for the Chair of Social Administra- 
of Economics and Political 
Spptcasieas (ten copies) must be received not later than 
1950, ~ the Academic Registrar, University of London, 

.C.1. from whom further particulars should be 


forms are not provided. 





tion tenable at 
ecence, 
May 22, 
Senate House, 
obtained. 


the ndon School 


VV BLL established firm of Engineers handling Earth Moving 
uires outstanding executive capable of taking on 
of its interests in India. 
neering background and should 
the commercial and financial | 
problems of running a Group of Companies from Headquarters in | 
r Applicants should enjoy excellent health. Salary up 
£5,000 per annum. Applications giving full details of experience, etc., 


Equipment re 
Managing Directorshi 
have a Civil and/or Mechanical En 
be accustomed to dealing with all 


India. 


to Box 392. 


YouNc GERMAN ECONOMIST (man, 27; graduate of Bonn 


The value of the Fellowships wil 
i year, and ner will normally be tenable for three years. 

ree copies) indicating the line of research proposed 
by the applicant, and including the names and addresses of three 
referees, and, if desired, copies of testimonials, should reach the 


in the 


be £425 Salary scales: 


Applicants should 


Honours Degree 
to 


be sent to the 
May 30, 1950. 


a nn nc ne 


University), with business experience, desires suitable employ- 


ment (commerce, accountancy, banking, social research or welfare 


work).—Box 399, 





March, 1950. 


in Economics and prev 
would be an advantage. 
Six copies of application, with the names of three referees, should 
egistrar, University College, Cardiff, not later than 


GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for the post of: 
(i) LECTURER IN ECONOMIC FBISTORY 
from July, 1950, or as soon thereafter as possible. 


SENIOR LECTURERS 


Men: £600 x £25—£850 p.a. 
Women: £550 x £25—£700 p.a. 
LECTURERS ad oa ‘ wie 
furth Men: 550 x £25—£700 p.a. 
(from | whom eee Women: £425 x £25-—£575 p.a. 


Plus a variable cost of living allowance, at present about £57 p.a. 
for single persons and £100 p.a. for married persons. 

Previous experience and academic qualifications may be taken into 
account in fixing the initial salary. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
closing date for the receipt of applications is May 31, 1950 


The 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Assistant in the 
Jepartment of Industrial Relations. 


Aan should have an 
ous research experience 


Salary £450 p.a. The post is not permanent, 


(Signed) E. R. EVANS, 
Registrar. 


University College, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Colvilies.—Consolidated tradin profit 
increased from £3,637,875 to (3,938,431 and 
group net profit declined from £1,306,927 to 
£1,244,572 in 1949. Taxation increased by 
£256,537 to £2,171,936 and depreciation 
absorbed £103,374 more at £518,923. The 
dividend of 13 per cent for 1949 is un- 
changed. 


Ford Motor.—Group net profit fell from 
£2,922,657 to £2,604,776 in 1949. The taxa- 
tion charge was £2,436,843 (£2,661,398). The 
10 per cent dividend for the year is un- 
changed, absorbing £495,000 (same); special 
appropriations amounted to £657,250 (nil) 
after writing back £750,000 (£500,000) from 
reserves. 


Currys.—Group trading profit increased 
from £419,081 to £526,512 in the year to 
January 28, 1950. Net profit amounted to 
£220,729 (£146,331). The dividend for the 
year is 25 per cent. Stocks rose from 
£687,026 to £768,606 on the year. 


Beyer Peacock and Co.—Group profit in- 
creased from £283,248 to £355,624 and net 
profit from £131,781 to £145,706 in 1949. 
The distribution of 6 per cent for the year is 
unchanged. Stocks and work in progress 
were valued at £1,107,211 (£936,918) at the 
year-end. 


General Steam WNavigation.—Trading 
profit of the group rose from £1,274,143 to 
£1,382,193 and total profit from £1,370,272 
to £1,448,145 in the year to September 30, 
1949. Net profit declined from £445,596 to 
£421,267. The dividend of 10 per cent is 
unchanged for the year. The fleet plus 
payments on account of new tonnage, less 
depreciation, was valued at. £3,934,732 
(£2,959,486) at the year-end, 


Doulton and Co.—Consolidated trading 
surplus for 1949 was £413,183 (£212,085) 
and net profit £154,750 (£82,139). The total 
distribution for the year is 15 per cent 
(124 per cent). Stocks increased from 
£536,693 to £607,150 at the year-end. 


Cow and Gate.—Group trading profit in- 
creased from £986,532 to £1,078,798, total 
profit from £1,021,965 to £1,117,541 and 
net profit from £261,072 to £336,052 in the 
year to September 30, 1949. The dividend 
for the year is 15 per cent. Stocks rose from 
£1,076,704 to £1,325,171 on the year. 


Selfridge ( Holdings)——Group _ trading 
profit amounted to £765,859 (£748,291) and 
total profit to £770,712 (£785,717). Net 
profit declined from £314,490 to £289,217. 
The 14 per cent distribution is unchanged. 
Group stocks at the year-end were £661,591 
(£669,123). 


British Aluminium.—Total profit of the 
group fell from £2,088,973 to £1,803,595 
including £143,228 (£140,265) profit on sale 
of investments, £35,564 (£100,143) income 
from allied companies and other trade invest- 
ments and £67,574 (nil) profit on exchange. 
Bank overdrafts increased from £240,209 to 
£1,017,490 ; stocks were £5,452,171 
(£4,393,019). Net current assets were higher 
at £3,959,278 (£3,841,735). 


Cerebos.—Trading profit for the group in 
1949 amounted to £985,441 (£971,798); net 
profit was £388,191 (£400,173). The divi- 
dend of 40 per cent is unchanged. Stocks 
at the year-end were valued at £489,270 
(£486,658). 


Brush Electrical Engineering. — Net 
current assets of the group increased from 
£7,261,130 to £8,211,711 in 1949; after 
deducting £144,696 (£396,745) deposits and 
amounts received or invoiced on account, 
stocks and work in progress were valued at 

4,968,369 (£4,852,306) at the year-end. 

roup capital commitments at December 31, 
1949, amounted to approximately £350,000. 


Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson. 
—Group trading profit rose from £2,112,734 
to £2,321,308, total profit from £2,181,936 
to £2,370,688 and net profit from £754,060 
to £957,099 in 1949. Net current assets at the 
year-end were £6,824,029 (£6,176,195). 


British Paints (Holdings).—Consolidated 
profit in 1949 amounted to £649,315 


(£597,132) and net profit to £282,359 
(£274,314). The total distribution for th: 
year is 174 per cent (15 per cent). 


Schweppes —Consolidated trading profit 
increased from £547,660 to £684,407 in 1949 
Net profit amounted to £252,192 (£161,467), 
The ordinary dividend is 124 per cent (same), 


Textile Machinery Makers —Consolidatej 
net profit increased from £993,503 t) 
£1,287,231 in 1949. The dividend of 6 pe, 
cent for the year is repeated. 


Capital Issues 


Clayton Dewandre.—Sharcholders are to 
be offered £1 of stock for every £4 now held 
The price of the offer remains to be deter- 
mined. 

Uganda Loan—The issue of £3,100,000 
3} per cent stock, 1966-69 at £98 per cent 
has been heavily oversubscribed. The stock 
opened at 1 premium on Thursday and 
subsequently rose to 14 premium. 

Montevideo Gas and Dry Dock Co.— 
Ordinary shareholders are to be offered at par 
£407,750 six per cent first mortgage con- 
vertible debenture stock. 


New Price Issues 





| Issue | Price, 
Issue | Price | April 12, 
t @) | 1950 
Ballantyne, Pref. ..........-.- | 20/3* 19/ 9—20/5 
DD cvkcechagdecneessehetes | 34/0 31/6—31/9 
Bratton, Mitchell, Pref. ....... | 20/74*| 20/0—20/9 
Calcutta Elec., Deb. .......... 8 CO 91—92 
East Africa 3}% (£10 paid) ....| 97 23—25 pm 
English Elec., Deb. ........... | 99 103}—104} 
Fisons, 449% Deb. ............ 98 98% 8h 
Howardsgate Trust ........... oe tae 16/9—117/5 
N. Ireland, 60-70 ............ 100 994—99} 
MEE so cn cakasal 1/6 9/0—-9/6 
Palestine Elec. ............++- | 20/0 | 21/1)}—21/4 
Pilkington’s, Pref. (10/- paid)...| 20/6 | 10/4}—10/1)} 
Quorn Specialities............. i 4/4?! 1/44—1/6 
Silvertown Services ........... | ose | 14/6—15/6 
Steel, lst Mort. Deb .......... | Joo | 98—100 
SEES 93 99}; —998 
Ultramar, Deb. .............. | 100 108—110 
* Placing 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supp'ement. 


Notes on the following company reports 


appear in the Supplement : Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson ; Rugby Portland Cement ; Cerebos ; Brush Electrical Engineering. 


Prices Bese eae vs ae Prices, 
‘ . | Price, | Price Yield, | Yield, Last Two 
Year 1950 : {! , * | , | Year 1950 | raat 
Name of Security Apr. 4, Apr. 12,) Apr. 12, | Apr. 12, Dividends 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 12 980°, 2950") 1950 | A950" |!aa-2toApr. 12) 'vicem 
High | Low i i n) | High ow | 


j 1 = — 





i j 8s. d. s. d. i 
10181 | 1014 | War Bonds 24% Aug. 1, 1949-51| 1013. | 101 | 6 416/110 71 

iol | 101; | War Bonds 2}% Mar. 1, 1951-53 101 | 101 | 0 14 8 | 1 17 10/ ~ a 

10143 | 100% || War Bonds 24% Mar. 1, 1952-54 1014 101g | 019 6|2 2 641 id) 
100$ | 100 ||Exch. Stk. 24% Feb. 15, 1955..|| 100, 1008/13 31/2 4 3] 8 7 | Del 0 ¢ 
101% | 1004 || War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56! 101% | 101f | 1 3 1,2 6 1! 6h | 3b) 2a 
102 | 101g ||Funding 2% June 15, 1952-57. 101 | 102. | 1 510/221 8/ 67/9; 16) 5a 
103} | 102 ||Nat. Def, uly 15, 1954-58.|| 102} | 103 |1 6 0/213 6i| 78/9| 71/6, 2be| Ta 
103§ | 101 |War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59.|| 102}xd| 1o2§xd 1 7 8| 214 3/] 19/6| 17/03) @ | # c 
q | Sav. Bonds anfis 49 985 /114 4/3 1 10/] 10/7) 66/- la 76 
994% 973 | Punding 24% A 15, 1956-61. Byxd Wixd 1 9 9/212 4 159/6 | 129/- | t5 a t1S b 
9% | 9% |\Funding 3 959-69. . | %ixd 117 1/3 4 Ti 95/3) 9/-, Bae) 126 
107] | 1044, Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...|| 105jxd, 106xd 11010! 3 5 Se] 35/-| 32/14) 5 6| 2a 
| |Sav. Bonds 3% Sept, 1, 1960: | 95% | 118 2/3 6 1/1 17/10) 16/6) 2b 5a 
91 |Sav. Bonds 24% y 1, 1964-67 | 117 5/3 0 9 32/9 28/9; Be| Be 
108} | 106} | Vict. Bonds 1920-76) 107; | 107; | 112 3; 3 6 9] 63/1h 59/1} 15 c| 15 c 
94f | 91f |Sav. Bonds 3 p Aug. 1 1965-75, | 93) | 119 5|3 7104 44/3| 4/-| 16) 3a 
102f | 100 |Consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957).| 101§ | 102 | 2 3 0/318 Gf] 106/3| 95/- Ida! 18)d 
4 a} ‘Conv. 34% (after Apr. 1, 1961).| 924% | 92% 2 1 5/315 Sf] 33/78 29/7) 10 cc! 0 ¢ 
70 ‘Treas. Stk. 2}% (afterApr.1,1975)| 67 68 2 0 3/313 Sf 44/6) 39/3) We} We 
83§ | 79§ |\Treas.Stk.3%(afterApr.5 {sce | 80h | 81k | 2 0 6) 313 Bf 63/-| 58/9, 15 ¢| la 
90 | 86$ |Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1, 1986-96 87} | 88} 2 0 7/3 911ff 40/-| 33/3| 1b) Tha 
934 | 90 |WarLoan3}% (afterDec.1,1952)/ 91f | 928 2 110/316 6f, 45/-| 41/-| 46) Ba 
71 68} (Consols 2: We ctsesdnvendacanus 68} 6 1D 8138 8 32 2% «tlic ititpc 
95; | 92} (Brit. El. 3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73| 93; | 94 |119 7/3 7 81] 55/7) 50/-| dhe c 
4% | 914 |/Brit. El. 3% Gd. Mar. 15,1974-77) 92. | 92 (2 0 0/3 8 Si] 66/74 60/7}, {3 b a 
90 | 86f Brit. Tpt. 5% Gd. July 1, 1978-88) st 2.1 5/311 Of 53 a b 
955 | 92h |Brit. Tpt.3% Gd. Apr. 1, 1968-73, 938 1119 9/3 7107) 82/6| 73/3 a; ibd 
69} | 85} | Brit. Gas Gd. 3% May 1, 1990-95) 86fxd 87fxd 21 7/321 21] 46/43) 41/9| 15 @| 214d 

i} i! | ; 





Redempti 
repaid at latest date. Such yields are marked ‘?’. 


Assumed average life 14 years 1 month. 


yields are worked out on the assumption that all dated stocks will be 

< © this rule there is one exception 
(Funding 4 per cent) on which the yield is taken to earliest date and marked ‘e’. 
eg) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 9. inf. (f) Flat yield 


! Net 

















(a) Interim (6) Final. © 
dividend 185% after capital bonus. (J) To tatest redemption date, 
(m) Final dividend on increased capital. Yield basis 35%. 
after capita! bonus 







| 
Price, | Price, | Yieid, 
| Name of Security Apa 4, | April 12, April 12, 
| 1980 | 1950 1950 


| 6. d 
Australia 1965-69..... 97 4 9 3i 
Birmi a 3a 1955-57../| 1 ’ ; 1215 0! 
Anglo-Ameri 10/-.||  Tyxd)  Tjxd, 3 18 8 
Anglo-Iranian Oil, {1....... it 7 (442 
Assoc. Electrical. fi. 1/3 (4 42 
Assoc. Port. Ord. fl) 71/6 78/14 | 5 15 3 
Austin Motor, Ord, Stk.5/-...|| 18/9 | 18/9 |7 2 & 
Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ f1..|| 67/6 | 68/- |4 2 4 
Bass ett, Ord. 6 See 138/14 | 1138/9 | 3 9 2 
pon Sos nel ue 93/9 ‘ : ; 
OU u eeeeee = 4 
Distillers Co., @Jonccce-] 17/1} 17/454 4 
Long, Ord. {1..... V6 | 29/6 |5 8 6 
Dun Rubies, Ord. . 61/- | 61/3 (4170 
Imp Ind., Ord. Stk. {1} 43/- | 43/- 415 9 
Imperial Tobacco, £1....... 101/3 | 101/10) 6 5 8 
Lancs. Cotton, S 32/ 33/- (6 15 
Lever & Unilever, Ord. 42/6 | 40/- 5 090 
London Brick, Ord. Stk. {1.|| 60/- | 61/3 | 4171 
P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-}| 39/- 39/6 | 6 6 : 
P. & O., Def. Stk. {1.......)) 41/6 | 41/-. 517 
Amman ngs BEE: gee ‘nkee 3 3lxd| 2 9 % 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. £1 50/74 | 50/7) | 4 18 2 
“Shell” Ti t., Ord. Stk. £1)) 65/- » 12 $3) 
Tube Invst., Ord. Stk. £1, 33s) 
Turner & Newall, Ord. Stk.f1)) 77/- | 77/- | 3171 
oolworth (F. W.), Ord. ‘| 44/6 44/6 | 3 18 & 
' 
Whole year. (4) Int. paid half-yearly (1) Assumes 
¢ Free of tax 


in) Yield basis 264% 
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Statistical Summary 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 8 days ended April 8, 1950, total 





ordinary revenue was 332,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £ ,049,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £104,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of 104,000’ the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £ 821, 000 compared 
with a surplus of £15,000,000 for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY = SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
D EXPENDITURE 


Revenue 





ORDINARY : 

REVENUE 
Ine san tan:: eS |1490000 1367570 oe 29, 205) 24,527 
Sur-tax .... | 105,000 97,900) 114, 6,600) 4,900 


, Di ities! 176,000) 177,141, 189.6 660 6,300 4,400 


F state, etc 


Stamip8. ....sceess 48,500 56, 433, 51,470; 1,400 1,000 
Profits Tax .... | 240 0 199, 090: 260, 760; 9,600! 6,460 
BET, sixsea ’ 79, 805) 36. 200, 1,700, 400 
Other Inland wed | 1,000 700! See vin dS 
SpecialContributn.| 25,000) 79, 450 19,600 1500) 200 





fotal Inland Rev./2085500I2058089 2111354 
" 829,650] 823,258 813, 


56,105, 41,887 
18,149 14,352 





ee eae 6653, 600 733,500 500! 706,400) 5,200! 3,400 

Total Customs & 23,349) 17,752 

Bele i vcscvus [349525 1556758, 1519734 ee 
Motor Duties. . a 54,000 52,716 55,774 1,352) 1,324 
Surplus War Stores! 44,000) 99, 597) 79,138 53 269 
Surplus Receipts} 

from Trading..| 18,000) 28,564) 47,541) ... ini 
P.O.(Net Receipts); ... on 
Wireless Licences.; 12,000 11,700) 


eog ... |... 
1,000 860 65@=(ww. ese 


20,000] 17, 683 Ro 
50,000] 180,624 76,998 


ae (14006591, |592403 


Crown Lands..... 

Receipts samt 
Sundry Loans. . 

Miscell. Receipts. . 


8,244) 5,369 
89,103 66,332 





Total Ord. Rev.. 


Se_r-BaLANCING 


| 
veaeees | 159,630) 152,700} 162,100 


Post Office 2,750} 2,500 
Income Tax 
E.P.T Ke 5,700 8,751) 11,89 1 14 
een poe 13943 080 16804241 09802: 91,868) 68,906 
sues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(¢ thousand) 
Esti- 
Expenditure mate, 
1949-50 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE | 
— sDebt of | 
Jat Diinsae 
Payments to heussey Besos: sr, 
Ireland........ 
Other Cons, Fund _ 
Services ....... —— 


tosses eees 


Total Ord, Expd.. 152782335656 14,006) 68,049 
Sinking Funds iF 22,824, 18,7 "104 
a! (excl. Self- 

al. Expd.).... |3478120 


SeLr-BaLaNncinc 
Post Office....... | ae ‘ 
ee Tax 


After increasing 


£5,184,607, — p Ry 772 to 


a Sane oe 
he gross National be operations frie 187 to £25,201 million. 
NET — (¢ thousand) 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


Post Office and Ti 

BP, Rateade, cnn creer: Me 

ite Act, 1936, 5. 26(i)- s eeeinaaces:, See 
rade Guarantees Act, 1939 and Export 


Guarantees Act, BOO ceicvekscnks 
Local seem a s. 3(1). 


eteeee 


25 
sesveces 9,000 


Towns Act, 1946, edihdedeck selmi ae 
Mise * eee ee eee eeeeeve 500 
remain imc) 
inance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits.... 302 

T3263 






CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Receipts 
Treasury Bills . 
Tax Reserve Certs. 
Other Debt :— 
External ...... 


20,112 
4,833 


3,246 





PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs. 600 
24% Def. Bonds. . 180 
3% Def. Bonds. . 394 

Ways & Means Aa. 
GRRE occa ces 10,455 

Other Debt :-—~ 

Internal ....... 1,248 
12,877 





FLOATING DEBT 


(4 million) 






lreasury 
Bills 
Date 


Tender 


2210-0 | 2221- 
2990- 0| 1901 
2990-0 | 1963- 
2980-0 | 1941- 


2960-0 | 1905- 
2940-0 | 1851: 
2930-0 | 1958- 
2920-0 | 1940: 


2910-0 | 1883: 





MOSH we Ca 


2910-0 | 1925- 
4842-5 


2910-0 1952- 


Ways and 
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ae | Bank mg 
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Tap | Depts. | Eng 
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TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 










° 
a 


S2065 S605 Soseo 
. *e. . *e 27 


EEEEE SESE SBEE 5 
SBRSe SESE ESEE E 


oO 
fe 3 


On April 6th applications for bills to be 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
to about 73 per cent of the amount 
for at £99 is. 5d., and applications at higher 
were accepted in full. ‘Treasury Bills to a maximum 


wane esenared as 


7 













170-0] 10 2-83 47 
230-0} 10 4-95 88 
230-0} 10 5-83 43 
220-0} 10 5-74 20 
210-0| 10 5-66 63 
210-0] 10 5-44 56 
220-0} 10 5-96 69 
220-0] 10 5-75 68 
220-0} 10 6-44 18 
230-0] 10 5-23 57 
230-0, 10 5-54 65 
230-0} 10 5-98 79 
230-0} 10 5-84 70 
230-0} 10 3-22 79 
240-0 3-11 73 








Friday and eae 


of ane meen sae Sine < offered for April 14ta. For the 
el asked for 


ing A 


i 


the banks will not be 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 























ee eeenee 


Total Net Sa 
on 


accrued 
tae we 


ee eee ee eeee 





eeeeweene 














863 
APRIL 12, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issned:— Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1288,094,014 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,269,509 
partment .. 12,262,809 | Other Secs.... 703,395 
| Coin (other 
than gold) .. 11,996 
Amt. of WE eitensincthowsienes 
pepe 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
GRBs cc 050k 356,823 
1300, 356,823 “1300, 356, $23 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
ee £ 
Capital ...... 14, bs 000 | Govt. Sees.... 519,506,441 
Sa 3, 193, 784 | Other Secs.:—- 35,471,897 
Public Deps.:- 187, 074, 104 Discounts and 
Public Acets.* 18,662,099 | Advances... 13,587,950 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 21,883,947 
Special Acct. 168,412,005 
Other Deps.:- 367,846,874 | 
Bankers..... 283, "086. 776 | Notes........ 12,262,809 
Other Accts... 84. 760, 098 | | CS. vcd cn cx 5,426,615 
572,667,762 } 572,667,762 


* Including Exch 


ver, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt an 


Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 














$sue 
ina 8 278 - €§1267 - 3 1282: al 1288-1 
Notes in Gane depart- 
WUE 6 hak cicscstbaens 12-3 
Government debt and 
securities® ......cc08 - re a a 3 pes 
Other securities...... ase 
TE ccntnchkussnsonens 
Valued at s. per fine of... 2483/0 248/0 2480 
sas | Dept. :— 
iblic Accounts ........ 12-1 9- 18-7 
Treasury Special Account 160-0} 160-0) 168-4 
Bankers ........ 283-5) 285-4) 283-1 
OOM. vices cee ; 83- 83-4) 34-8 
PO ii cnss wee 539-5) 538-1) 555-0 
Securities :— 
Government........++ ; 474-5) 496-3) 519-5 
Discounts, etc. 12- 12-2; 13-6 
CNRUP. ccctvus 32-7) 23 21:9 
SMEs ctadkbassee 519-5} 532-0} 555-0 
Banking dept. res. 38- < . 
“ Proportion ”.......... “ll 44 3-1 


vernment t 
Fidueley issue lowered 
million on January 11, 1950. 
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AGGREGATE ASSET> 
zt 31st March 1949 
€96,642,721 


Represented at over poi 

in New Zeatand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji ; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
P. L. Porter, General Manager. 


Established nearly 90 years. 


London Office : 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
O. M. Samuel, Manager. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDs 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

1549 Accounts 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ALEXANDRIA 


EGYPT 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Notice is hereby given~that the seventy-second ORDINARY 
GENBRAL MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Com- 
pany's Offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thursday, May 4, 
1950, at four o'clock in the afternoon, for the transaction of the 
erdinary business of the Company, pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
represented at the 5 ag Maa deposit their share warrants in 

London before April 20, 1 or in Alexandria before May 1, 1950, 
until after the Meeting, at the National Bank-of Egypt, 6 King 
William Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt, 
Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria. 

A Member of the Company is entitied to appoint a proxy to attend 
and vote at the Meeting in his stead and any proxy s° appointed need 
not be a Member of the Company. 

Dated, Alexandria, Reve. arch 4, 1950. 

y order of the Board 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 


THE MANGANESE BRONZE AND BRASS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Preference and Ordinary 
Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from May 12 
to 25, 1950, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 

W. K. GIBB, Secretary. 

‘CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY—( Incorporated in 
Canada with limited _liability)—ONTARIO £. UEBEC RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 5 PER CENT DEBENTURE K, 6 PER CENT 
COMMON STOCK.—In preparation for os payment of the half- 
yearly interest payable on June ist next, the Debenture Stock 
Transfer Books will be closed on May Ist and will be re-opened on 
June 2nd. The half-yearly interest on the Coupee. Stock will be 
paid on June Ist to holders of record on May ist.—R. F. TREMAYNE, 


Deputy Secretary, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. 
April 12, 1950. 


OUR APPOINTMENTS BUREAU WELCOMES ENQUIRIES 


from Professional Men, Directors and Higher Executives who 
have vacancies for secretaries with a University standard of train- 
ing. For interview ae Employers, students are selected from among 
those who have completed their course with the full London College 
Diptoma. In ac ance with our established custom, no fees are 
charged for this service. Please write or telephone to:— — 


THE APPOINTMENTS DIRECTOR, 
THE LONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES, 
170, Queen's Gate, London, S.W.7. KENsington 3228 


ESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR . PARTY, —Research 
Assistant. Temporary pe possibility permanent. Knowledge 
economics, Labour Movement and drafting ability essential. Advan- 
tage enclose specimen essays or articles, etc. Salary £475-£550.— 
Application forms, which should be returned April 29th, aaa 
Secretary, Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1 


iS THIS MAN YOU? 


A persuasive speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, never 


loser, mixer, ki 
embarrassed, a en a good i aoe tiene 








without effort? ‘i ng you 


face anaes booklet to UTE, 


INSTIT 
TUITION youse, arene S.w.i9 
{or call ot. 235 Grand Buildings, T gor Square) 















Write now for now 








(= See => "jem Loadon, ex 2 Portuaal St, Kingoway, 





“tact The Steward, Union Socie Society, St 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Lecbitay Gh Meebo ei 
Head Office - - - _ CAIRO 
Commercia! Resister_No. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL . 
RESERVE FUND - + £3,000,000 




















London Office: 


6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





MURRAY-WATSON 


LIMITED 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58, “ROOK :TREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROSVENOR 3508-9 
LUDLEY WORCESTERSHIRE 


DUDLEY 3162 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the above studentships. The student. 


ships are of the value of up to £300 per annum, tenable for one year 
in the first instance, but renewable, Candidates must, at the date 
of election, hold the degree of Bachelor or Master of this or any other 
approves University, Ae fecccsine the award may be 
tained from the Registrar, the niversity, Manchester, 13, to 
whom all Eapeiequene should be nent not later than July 15, 1950. 
ASHRIDGE. .—Course 17, April 28th- May ist. The Press. The 
4k British Press, F. K. Gardiner ; The Work of a Foreign Corre- 
spondent, W. G, Courtenay ; The Production of The Times, Frank 
Waters ; The Press in International Affairs, Monsieur Jean Wetz: 


The Press and the Public Relations Officers, R. A. Paget-Cooke. 
Inclusive fee, £3 10s. Course 18, May Ast-ath, Women's Share of 
the Nation’ ~ Work, Women's Voluntary W. The Lady Hillingdon, 
D.B.E. ; Careers for Women, Miss M jy mara | Women in Industry, 
Miss F. G. Hurley ; Women as Citizens, Miss D, Neville-Rolfe; 
Nursing and the Auxiliary Health Services, Miss M. Marriott. Inclu- 
sive fee, £3 5s.—Applications to Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, 
Herts. Tel,: Little Gaddesden 3191. 


CAPITAL, £1, 000 to £100,000 sought by Wholesale and. Retail Food 
Distributors for Expansion Purposes ae for additional Working 
Capital by old-established and sound linked Scottish 
Concerns; Merchants, Banks, Trusts, Taaividuals are particularly 
invited io apply. Terms commensurate with investment. Other 
Banks considered.—Box 667 Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 





Wanted to purchase Manufacturing Wholesale end Retail 
Grocery, Provision and Fruit and Vegetable Businesses. Must 
be good established re concerns. ce in accordance with 
Assets per Accounts. State turnover, and location, etc. Completely 
confidential. —Box 668, Robertson & Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 





ONGKONG. —Old-established British merchants: with extensive 
import/export ay business seeking fit young man with 
experience commerce ipbr roking, Permanent position Hongkong 


after brief trainin Les .—Applications, givin experience, 
to Box 394. - Pe yee ae. F 





ANADIAN. seen 6 American trained, in Britain seeking employ- 


ment in Canada: . where, aon. how, acti- 
vated dynamically is basic. Sic ei Et ak n Wed e 


OXFORD UNION DEBATING HALE WO Beat 750) and rooms for 


offices available for Conferences Si SEBNS. vacations acations.—Please con- 
's Street, Oxford. 


A ern te geen ne 


B.Sc. ECON. 


ibe London University Base, boon, Degree. ©. nena ylaiifeation vo: -Labstica 
research and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or admi.istralve 
posts = Education aun. “He The. is gen to all without University 


residence. You Wohey Hal et. 3 the thive home under the ex 
ruidance 6 kev 1894) moderate fees cor snail by. by instalments. Pica 


Praspectss trom Dept. P17, WOLSEY WALL, OXFORD 
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